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—a New Source of Rubber 
ight in Your Own Garage 


This is a valve cap. 

Engineers who devoted years to the 
study of tire maintenance designed 
this important little gadget to keep 
dirt out of tires and air pressure in. 

Yet in a comprehensive analysis of 
over 300 fleets made by B. F. Goodrich 
engineers recently, only one fleet had 
valve caps on all tires! 

It is safe to say that if this one rule of 
tire health were observed by every truck 
operator in the count: and proper 
inflation maintained, enough rubber 
would be saved to ease the tire shortage. 

Recognizing that improper tire care 
wastes thousands of tons of rub»er, 
The B. F. Goodrich Company organ- 
ized a Tire Conservation Department 
long before Pearl Harbor just to help 
fleet owners conserve rubber. 

This department, staffed by factory- 
trained men, has since that time taken 
over the complete supervision of all 
tire maintenance problems for hun- 


dreds of truck fleets with from 10 to 
3500 vehicles each. 

Under this low-cost comprehensive 
point-by-point program job-experienc- 
ed consultants apply to your tires the 
rubber-saving “‘know how” they have 
acquired through solving literally 
thousands of other maintenance prob- 
lems. They check all factors which 
cause undue tire wear; show you how 
to eliminate most prema- 
ture failures; and make 
mileage-stretching rec- 
ommendations which 
cut your costs — some- 
times overnight. 

Many fleet owners have 
written to say howamazed 
they were at the results 
obtained. Typical of their 
comments are: “We be- 
lieve we will show a 25% 
saving,’ or “It saves 
far more than it costs,” 


and “‘The number of failures has been 
reduced 60%.” 

Only a few trained men are available 
to take over a limited number of addi- 
tional fleets in certain areas. If you 
would like to know how this tire con- 
servation plan can be applied to your 
equipment, write the Tire Conserva- 
tion Department, The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron, Ohio. 
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ayon Tareet doubles for Messerschmitt! 


MAKING crack-shots out of our boys is perhaps: one of 
the most important phases of flight training. 

The trigger-finger is all-important. Quickness .. . sure- 
ness often determine who will return from a sortie... our 
fliers or the enemy’s. 

As part of this grim business... fighter pilots and gun- 
ners practice for hours on end at drilling holes in tow 
targets. And you can imagine what a tough cloth is 
needed for those targets. 

For one thing, it is subjected to the stresses and strains 
incurred by being pulled through the air at speeds up to 
300 m.p.h. In addition, it must not tear into shreds when 
pierced by bullets. Actually, the missiles leave clean holes 
in the sleeve so that hits can be scored. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producer of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1; Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roanoke, Va.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; Meadville, Pa.; 


Nitro, W. Va.; Front Royal, Va. 


%& BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS *& 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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‘Today, this is a war job for American Viscose Rayon. 
Not the familiar yarn you normally think of that goes 
into clothing, but a specially engineered, man-made fiber 
known in the textile industry as semi-high tenacity vis- 
cose rayon. 

Like the high tenacity rayon that goes into the tire 
cords of our biggest bombers and trucks, this yarn, too, 
is a product of rayon research. The program is contin- 
uous...dedicated to the development of new types of 
rayon for the betterment of American textiles and allied 
products. Much of this research has made a direct con- 
tribution to the war effort or has filled a critical breach 
in civilian requirements. And after the war, these devel- 
opments in rayon will be part of your daily life. 





cA better way 
to buy 


Rayon Fabrics 


This identification is awarded only to 
fabrics containing CROWN rayon, after 
they have passed the CROWN Tests for 
serviceability. 






























Below the Gulf of Mexico, the countries of Central 
and South America are coming of age. Above the 
Gulf, lies a nation which has already reached in- 
dustrial maturity . . . our own United States. 


Thus, because of its strategic location, the South 
is destined to become the Hub of the New World; 
the crossroads for the growing trade and commerce 
of the Americas. 

Fortunately, our Southland is ready for this 
important role... 

It is blessed with a favorable climate, an abun- 
dance of raw materials, unlimited natural resources. 


It has a plentiful supply of power and of efficient, 
intelligent labor. 


Hub of the New World 


It has dependable, economical transportation... 
the Southern Railway System ... to link farm with 
factory, mill with mine, bustling industrial cities 
with busy ports. 

Today, the Southern Railway and the Southland 
it serves are dedicated to Victory. Tomorrow, they 
will be dedicated to the rewarding tasks of Peace. 

Then, the gleaming rails of the Southern, criss- 
crossing this Hub of the New World, will help to 
weld a union of friendship and prosperity for all the 
peoples of the two neighboring continents. 


Look Ahead—Look South! 


CrweeT F&. Rowers 
— 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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Hub of the 


Below the Gulf of Mexico, the countries of Central 
and South America are coming of age. Above the 
Gulf, lies a nation which has already reached in- 
dustrial maturity . . . our own United States. 

Thus, because of its strategic location, the South 
is destined to become the Hub of the New World; 
the crossroads for the growing trade and commerce 
of the Americas. 

Fortunately, our Southland is ready for this 
important role... 

It is blessed with a favorable climate, an abun- 
dance of raw materials, unlimited natural resources. 

It has a plentiful supply of power and of efficient, 
intelligent labor. 


New World 


It has dependable, economical transportation... 
the Southern Railway System ... to link farm with 
factory, mill with mine, bustling industrial cities 
with busy ports. 

Today, the Southern Railway and the Southland 
it serves are dedicated to Victory. Tomorrow, they 
will be dedicated to the rewarding tasks of Peace. 

Then, the gleaming rails of the Southern, criss- 
crossing this Hub of the New World, will help to 
weld a union of friendship and prosperity for all the 
peoples of the two neighboring continents. 

Look Ahead—Look South! 

CrwmeeT FE. Rorrerenrs 
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President 
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Casualties. Army casualties from Pearl 
Harbor to Nov. 30, 1943, were announced 
as 15,334 killed, 35,049 wounded, 23,725 
missing and 24,486 prisoners—a total of 
98,594. The figures include 12,506 Philip- 
pine scouts. Of the 35,049 wounded, 18,041 
have returned to duty or have been re- 
leased from hospital. Of the U.S. soldiers 
taken prisoners of war, 1,614 are reported 
to have died in enemy prison camps, most- 
ly in Japanese-occupied territory. 


Soldier’s vote. The House Elections 
Committee approved a soldiers’ vote bill 
leaving control of balloting in the hands 
of the States. This method has been 
criticized as not permitting an effective 
soldier vote. Efforts will be made to liber- 
alize the measure on the House floor. 


Radio station ownership. The Federal 
Communications Commission, apparently 
reversing a previous stand, voted unani- 
mously against adopting a general rule for- 
bidding newspapers to own and operate 
radio stations. The Commission said, how- 
ever, that it would “not permit concentra- 
tion of control in the hands of the few to 
the exclusion of the many who may be 
equally well qualified.” This was interpret- 
ed to mean that, while newspaper own- 
ership was no bar to acquiring a radio 
station, that factor would be considered 
in cases where there was a second, equally 
well-qualified applicant for a station. 
Many newspaper applications for radio 
stations have been held in a “suspense 
file” since 1941. Presumably, they now 
will come up for action. 


Food. There were several developments: 

Crops. The Agriculture Department re- 
ported the outlook for crop production as 
less favorable now than a year ago. A 
shortage of rainfall—21 per cent below nor- 
mal—in the autumn of 1943 was blamed. 

Pork. Pork rationing is to continue 
despite record hog deliveries and appeals 
that it be put on the point-free list. 


The March of the News 





Further, there will be no more point 
bonuses for pork purchases. Difficulty is 
that easing of pork rationing leaves too 
many brown points available for beef and 
butter, increasing scarcity in these items. 
Seafood. Sharp reductions in fish and 
seafood prices were promised by the Office 
of Price Administration through new 
methods of calculating retail ceilings. 
Butter. A reduction in civilian butter 
allocations was expected to be made soon. 
January output is the lowest since 1925. 


Baby carriages. New prewar-style baby 
carriages will be reaching retail markets 
in five to six weeks. The new supply will 
be insufficient to meet demand, but will 
go far toward easing the shortage. 


Steel. Contrary to expectations, the War 
Production Board announced there would 
be no present relaxation of orders concern- 
ing the use of steel in nonessential civilian 
products. It had been indicated earlier that 
steel would be released for many items. 


Air raids. The War Department elimi- 
nated practice air raid alerts and _ black- 
outs, except in coastal areas. Along the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts such alerts will 
continue, but will occur not oftener than 
once in three months and only on Sun- 
days. The purpose is to decrease inter- 
ference with war output. Beyond that, the 
Army said the various communities were 
well able now to meet any such emergencies 
as can be expected reasonably to arise. 


Railroads. Operating brotherhoods of 
firemen, conductors and switchmen fol- 
lowed engineers and trainmen in signing an 
agreement with railroads. The agreement 
embodied the same wage settlement that 
had been made with the engineers and 
trainmen—a basic wage increase of 4 cents 
an hour and additional 5 cents an hour in 
lieu of overtime pay. Said White House 
Secretary Early: “So far as the strike goes, 
that seems to be over.” 
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Serving America on the Fighting Fronts with 
| VOLUME FOR VICTORY 
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CHEVROLETS 


are serving America’s hard- 


nanan eaters eat cect 





working home front... more 
Chevrolet cars and trucks are 
serving for victory ... than 


any other make. In fact, one ae > | 





— | 
out of every four cars and i 


trucks in use these days is a 


CHEVROLET i | 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION 
General Motors Corporation 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 





Help Speed the Victory 
BUY WAR BONDS 





S all Serving America on the Working Front with 
ECONOMICAL TRANSPORTATION 
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BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


One nest egg that will hatch! 


We think there should be more sense 
and less sentiment about this matter 
of War Bonds. 

Buying Bonds is hard, important, 
patriotic service. But it doesn’t auto- 
matically make a man a hero. 

Digging dollars out of a pants 
pocket is not the same as digging Japs 
out of a deadly jungle. 

Lending your money for ten years is 
not like giving your life for keeps. 

A War Bond is a business deal in 
which you make all the profit. It’s the 
best nest egg you can possibly have. 
It’s your capital. 

An ordinary china nest egg never 
hatches, of course. But this one will. 


We hope you'll hold it until it does. 


The more such nest eggs you have, 
the more pleasant your own post-war 
plans can be. But the eggs will buy 
more —their value will grow one-third 
greater if you leave them in the nest 
until maturity. So don’t cash them 
unless things get tough. Then you'll 
thank your lucky stars you have them. 

American industry is post-war plan- 
ning, too. Scientists everywhere are 
busy hatching out new ideas. In the 
National Dairy Laboratories, we’re de- 
veloping new products that can make 


jobs, wealth and health for the nation. 


Just as you with your War Bonds 


will have capital for your post-war 


plans, so industry must have a post-war 
nest egg. Its nest egg, too, is capital, 
by means of which ideas become jobs. 

Only if industry has a nest egg, after 
paying taxes, can there be built the 
better America that we all want and 
believe in. Only if there is enough 
capital, can jobs be made to help you 


protect your nest egg. 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 


New SG valn Washington, D. C. 


This is to give you a report on the political outlook, to try to put things 
in perspective at a time when politics is beginning to dominate most everything. 

At_ stake is control of government in world's most powerful nation. There 
isn't anything more important than that. It concerns strategy in winding un the 
war. It concerns postwar tax policy, labor policy, debt policy, money policy. 
It involves U.S. relations with rest of the world--economic and political. 

It_is only 5 months to party convention time, only 10 months to elections, 
less than 12 months to a new Congress and start of a new presidential term. 

This means that it is to be necessary to mix politics and war. No other 
major nation does that to the extent U.S. will do it this year. No other nation 
holds a general election in wartime. This country has done it only once before 
in its history. It involves a strange and difficult mixture of politics and of 
foreign war. There is some sign that war will be longer because of that mixture. 

Yet: War or no war, politics will be about as usual for U.S. 











Against that background, following is the Democratic Party situation..... 

Mr. Roosevelt will do nothing to interfere with renomination. Inside at- 
titude is that he cannot without throwing doubt into allies, hope into enemies. 

No real Party opposition will develop to a fourth nomination. 

A nomination for Vice President is likely to go to Scott Lucas, of Illinois, 
to James F. Byrnes, or to Sam Rayburn. Henry Wallace is less than a 50-50 prospect. 

Mr. Roosevelt will make a series of domestic moves designed to put together 
a November majority; will expect to hold his labor support; will seek support of 
white-collar groups, of men in service, of some farm groups. He will count on 
Support of a large independent vote on issues of foreign policy; will capitalize 
on popularity of Cordell Hull as Secretary of State. 

And: The President will expect that voters will be slow to turn out an Ad- 
ministration in the midst of a war, even if it is a Japanese war alone. 














In case of the Republican Party the situation is this..... 

Wendell Willkie will probably go into the June 26 convention with a larger 
number of delegates than any other candidate. But: It won't be a majority. 

Thomas Dewey will have few pledged delegates, but will command most support 
within the Party organization; will be the man expected to stop Willkie. 

Thus: A deadlock and a dark horse are possibilities. However, they are 
not yet probabilities. They will be avoided, if possible, for a practical reason, 
for the reason that Republicans need New York and California if they're to win. 

This suggests a ticket: Dewey of New York and Earl Warren of California. 

That's the ticket Republican Party chairmen seem to expect. It's the ticket 
the Democrats appear to be looking for in thinking ahead to the campaign. 














Resulting line-up may readily look like this: 
Candidates: Roosevelt and Lucas vs. Dewey and Warren. 
Issues: Democrats would emphasize: (1) lack of Republicin candidate's con- 





(over) 
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WEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Sistencvy on foreign policy; (2) uncertainty of change in midst of war; (3) can- 
Gidate's youth and absence of military service or long experience in govern- 
ment. Republicens would emphasize: (1) an unprecedented fourth term; (2) need 
for change to bring a breath of fresh air to Washington; (3) public irritation 
with war controls and what has seemed to be faulty administration of controls. 
Outcome: All public opinion polls suggest that, as of today, with both or 
either war continuing, odds would favor Roosevelt over Dewey. Outcome probably 
will depend on the relative ability of candidates to do a public selling job. 


To turn back to more immediate matters of everyday living..... 

Pork: Pork will not be removed from rationing. The last pork "bonus" has 
been granted for the time beixg- Supplies will be tight in February and March. 

Butter: Shortage will continue. Pork bonus freed points that the public 
used to buy butter, adding to scarcity. Butter may be short for the duration. 

Beef: This situation is tight, too. OPA reports 1,000,000,000 more ration 
points for meats-fats outstanding in January than supplies warrant. 

Fuel oil: It now is very probable that coupon value for fuel oil can be kept 
at 10 gallons throughout this winter. Storage supplies are holding well. 


New question concerns when rationing, price control, wage and salary con- 
trol will end; when the wartime restrictions will be lifted. 

Best answer obtainable from official sources is this: Most restrictions 
probably can come off before or shortly after the war with Japan ends. That 
suggests late 1945 as the earliest date to expect the present lid to be removed. 

In more detail.....As informed officials see the situation: 

Food: If European war ends in 1944, food rations should end in late 1945. 

Clothing-textiles: Supplies will be abundant a few months after the end of 
war in Europe. Continuing war in Japan will not cause shortage in this field. 

Shoes: Rationing probably can end soon after the European war ends. 

Fuel: If European war ends in 1944, fuel oil rationing probably can end 
sometime in winter of 1944-45. Gasoline rationing may continue after that,part- 
ly because of a Supply and demand situation, partly owing to tire problems. 

Consumer durables: Output of automobiles, refrigerators, etc., will be in 
large volume six months after war ends in Europe. Demand, however, will be very 
large and it may be necessary to maintain some system for dividing up Supply. 

Price control: Many prices will be under pressure before Japan is defeated. 
Controls will begin to end in the period after Germany is defeated. 

Wage-salary control: End of war against Germany will be followed by a sharp 
cut in take-home pay of factory workers; will bring an end to much overtime; will 
be followed by unemployment. Result probably will be strong pressure to end wage 
and salary controls long before war ends against Japan. 

It is apparent that the Japanese war is to be a part-time war; that a shift 
back to a nonwar basis for U.S. industry will start with end of war in Europe. 


























Draft is beginning now to take on deep meaning for many fathers. 

Deferments are being granted liberally on occupational grounds. As many as 
two out of three fathers are being deferred by local boards on these grounds. 

However, there is not much uniformity in policy. Fathers cannot be sure 
of their position until the process of classification actually is gone through. 








In the war itself.....As things are developing: 

In Russia: Germany's retreat still is not a rout. 

In the air: Bombing apparently is not to bring Germany to her knees. 

So: Invasion is moving steadily nearer. It's to be a massive operation, an 
inevitably difficult and costly operation. War will flare up in the spring. 





See also pages 13, 22, 38. 
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» It’s easy to see why there’s less 

gasoline in the U.S.A. for civilians. 
Also why there’s less Ethyl] fluid 

available for your gasoline. 

For every gallon of fighting grade 
aviation gasoline contains a generous 
portion of Ethyl antiknock fluid. To- 
day, not only is more Ethyl fluid 
needed for more aviation fuel, but 
more of it is going into each gallon. 

What happens after the war—when 
most of this high octane gasoline can 
stay home? You’ll have gasoline for 
your automobiles, trucks, buses and 
farm tractors of higher quality than 
ever before. And when engines are 


A big tanker like this can carry about 6,300,000 gallons of aviation gasoline. 


That gallonage of automobile gasoline would be enough normally to supply 
all the motorists in a city the size of St. Louis for three weeks. And this is but one 
ship out of the vast fleet now supplying United Nations’ fighting forces. 


6,300,000 Gallons of Air Raid 
occ Os 68a, srary Co LCthien — 


designed to take full advantage of 
high-octane fuels, you’ll get more 
work, more power, more economy 
out of every gallon. 

In this post-war development, 
through its laboratories in Detroit 
and San Bernardino, the Ethyl Cor- 
poration is prepared to play a spe- 
cial part. Though we are not directly 
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CORPORATION 


Manufacturer of Ethyl fluid, used by oil companies to im- 
prove the antiknock quality of aviation and motor gasoline 


CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


engaged in the manufacture of fuels, 
engines or engine parts, we belong 
to both the oil and automotive in- 
dustries. Thus we will be able to co- 
operate with both groups; to help 
them unite their individual efforts 
toward the ultimate peacetime goal 
of making future transportation 
better and cheaper. 
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Iron Fireman 


Saves Fuel 


for the Nation 


cosa Cole 





j poe fuel saving means more 
than just money saving—fuel sav- 
ing is conservation for war. Every day, 
in heating and power plants across the 
nation, Iron Fireman automatic stokers 
are proving their ability to save coal in 
substantial quantities. 

Iron Fireman stokers deliver more 
heat, more power with less coal. Iron 
Fireman firing%iutomatically feeds just 
the right amount of coal—no more, no 
less—to maintain correct heat or steam 
pressure. And Iron Fireman automatic 
firing cuts manpower requirements. 


Stokers now available 


Due to Iron Fireman’s ability to make 
less coal go further, new regulations 
make owners of heating and power 
plants (other than residential) eligible 
to apply for immediate stoker installa- 
tions. Our nationwide organization of 
qualified factory representatives and 
Rakes is at your service. Iron Fireman 
Manufacturing Company, 3190 West 
106th Street, Cleveland, 11 Ohio. 


Iron Fireman Manufacturing Co., a oe Oregon 
Cleveland, Ohio; Toronto, Canada 


RON FIREMAN 


AUTOMATIC COAL STOKER 

















QUTSTANDING PERFORMANCE OF IRON FIREMAN 
STOKERS is the result of the application of sound prin- 
ciples of combustion and engineering. Coal is fired under 
forced draft, with automatic regulation of air and coal 
to produce efficient combustion. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


- 

YOU CANNOT use the leeway allowed 
in wage-control regulations permitting 
individual merit and _ length-of-service 
raises to make general wage increases. War 
Labor Board bulletin points out that the 
rule permitting increases to 10 cents an 
hour for individual employes, and limit- 
ing such increases to an average of 5 cents 
an hour for all employes, does not permit 
a general wage increase averaging 5 cents 
an hour. 


* * * 


YOU CAN estimate the food consump- 
tion in your small restaurant and then im- 
plement that estimate with spot checks 
for rationing purposes, instead of keeping 
elaborate records. This form of record 
keeping, however, must have approval 
from the Office of Price Administration. 


* * * 


YOU CAN return to the manufacture of 
prewar models of baby carriages and 
other infants’ vehicles. Wartime restric- 
tions on the amount of metal that could 
go into such products have been removed 
by the War Production Board, 


* * * 


YOU CAN get more metal to manufac- 
ture rings and binder parts for loose-leaf 
books and similar articles. WPB has in- 
creased the permissible use of metal for 
these products from 30 per cent to 75 per 
cent of 1941 usage. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably count on obtaining 
more rayon fabric to fill export orders. 
Manufacturers have been ordered to set 
aside 4 per cent of their output for export 
purposes. 


* + 


YOU CAN, as the lessor of an oil prop- 
erty, take depletion allowances from your 
interest in profits as well as from your in- 
terest in royalties. The Tax Court of U.S. 
holds that such lessors are entitled to de- 
pletion from both sums. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT import pulpwood with- 
out permission from WPB. Pulpwood has 
been placed under import control because 
of the growing paper shortage. 


and administrative decisions: 


YOU CANNOT deduct, for income tax 
purposes, the sum you borrowed from your 
life insurance company to meet interest 
payments due on a previous loan under 
the same policy. Taxpayers on a cash 
basis are held by a federal circuit court 
to have failed to pay interest under such 
circumstances. 


* * %* 


YOU CAN ignore the OPA requirement 
to show the grade of canned goods being 
sold to wholesalers on wholesalers’ in- 
voices if the products are not under dol- 
lars-and-cents ceilings. OPA rules that the 
requirement applies only to that part of 
the 1943 pack that has been put under 
specific ceilings. 

% & * 

YOU CAN probably obtain more favor- 
able consideration for draft deferments 
for your repairmen. Repairmen for clec- 
tric-motor equipme nt and for gas or oil- 
burner equipment have been added to the 
list of essential and critical activities of the 
War Manpower Commission. 


* * 


YOU CAN continue to follow your usual 
program of merit and length-of-service in- 
creases for salaried employes under jur- 
isdiction of the Treasury, as long as such 
increases do not result in raising the aver- 
age salary in any given range by more 
than 3 per cent, even if Treasury rules 
seem likely to change. Official policy is to 
permit approved plans to continue in oper- 
ation until they are disapproved and not 
to make any retroactive changes. 


* * * 


YOU CAN expect more copper and 
aluminum strip and tubing for making coil 
and tube assemblies for refrigerators and 
coolers. WPB has relaxed controls over 
copper and aluminum supplies to permit 
this increase. 


* * * 


YOU CAN increase your prices of fiber 
insulation board to “nonproducing manv- 
facturers,” as long as the buying manv- 
facturer absorbs the increase and does not 
raise his resale price. The Office of Price 
Administration has modified price control 
on this product. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tat Unrrep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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SEA LEVEL 





You’ve left a sea-level 
airport and, in a few 
hours, you’ve reached 
Denver, over 5,000 feet 
higher. You step out feeling “at home” 
—for you’ve been conditioned to the 
altitude at Denver while you were 
flying there. 





It’s one example of the air travel 
comfort you can expect to enjoy in 
the pressurized cabins of peacetime. 

AiResearch has taken a leading part 
in this development. Working in our 
giant “Stratolab,” our engineers have 
created “altitudes” as high as 65,000 
feet... air eight times thinner than 
you can breathe. And found ways to 
control such extreme conditions. 
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IN TOMORROW’S PRESSURIZED AIR LINER 
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All this explains why AiResearch 
engineers can now offer devices that 
adjust inside-cabin-pressures gradu- 
ally during flights between low and 
higher altitude airports. Devices that, 
after the war, will keep you comfort- 
able at all times . . . even while your 
giant transport plane speeds you 
through the substratosphere! 


OENVER 


A miracle of air control? Yes, but 
only one of many amazing devices 
AiResearch will bring you, come 
peace. Then our engineering experi- 
ence will be devoted entirely to pro- 
viding greater comforts and conven- 
iences for you .. . on the ground as 
well as in the skies. Note the name 
AiResearch. It is one to remember. 


AiResearch 


MANUFACTURING 


LOS ANGELES 


COMPANY 


* PHOENIX 


DIViIStON OF THE GARRETT CORPORATION 





“Where Controlled Air Does the Job”. Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems + Engine Coolant Systems 
Engine Oil Cooling Systems ¢ Engine Air Intercooling Systems + Supercharger Aftercooling Systems 



























Machining Valve Bonnets 


IN THE WORLD’S LARGEST VALVE PLANT 


a ae are looking down an aisle in one department of Crane’s huge Chicago 
works. As far as the eye can see are high speed turret lathes, all devoted 
to the same type of production—machining valve bonnets. 

Such high specialization of tools and manual skill are necessary when the 
urgent demand of the world’s most powerful Navy, mightiest Merchant 
Marine and greatest industrial production must be met. And so Crane Co., 
long America’s largest producer of valves, is today turning out more of this 
vital flow control equipment than ever before. 

This vastly increased production has made possible new advances in the 
manufacture of valves. The new techniques—new “know hows” that Crane 
has developed to aid America at war—will be devoted to the production of 
valves and fittings for an America at peace when the war is won. 


CRANE CO., 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


RANE VALVES 
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The National Week + « + 
FDR’S NEW GOALS: 
COMING CONGRESS BATTLE 


President's Tactical Advantage in Taking Initiative From Legislators 


Attitude of home folks 
as dominant factor 
in deciding issues 


A mood of caution is dominating this 
new election-year Congress. Members of 
both houses are just back from a visit 
home. There, they saw that the attitude 
of the voters was changing, public opinion 
shifting. They came back to Washington 
to find that President Roosevelt knew of 
this trend all the time. And they watched 
the Chief Executive turn this situation to 
his own advantage in presenting his new 
program for wartime legislation. 

What the Congressmen found back 
home was this: Complacency and listless- 
ness are decreasing. With 10,000,000 men 
in the Army and Navy, and casualties in- 
creasing, nearly a third of the nation’s 
families are learning that they have a very 
personal stake in this war. Consequently, 
there is a growing insistence upon firm 
action, at home as well as on the 
war fronts, to end the conflict as 


In that way, Mr. Roosevelt took the 
initiative in his old battle with Congress, 
a battle to determine where the 
shall lie, with Congress or the President. 
This battle has been fought through the 
last several Anti-New Dealers, 
with have endeavored to 
wrest national economic and 
trols from the Chief Executive and dis- 
perse his popular support. They are 
especially anxious to continue that proc- 
ess this year, because it could mean Mr. 
Roosevelt’s defeat, if he seeks a fourth 
term. 

The fight is taking shape in these spe- 
cific situations, all involving 
requested by the President: 

National service. There is little possi- 
bility that labor-draft legislation will be 
enacted. Mr. Roosevelt was aware of that 


power 


sessions. 
some success, 


social con- 


legislation 


fact when he proposed it. He has been 
sharply criticized for strikes in war indus 
tries. He presented the labor draft as a 
strike cure. When future strike emergen- 


cies arise, he can, in defense, point out 
that labor-draft 
idea. Some Republicans are inclined to 
take the proposal at its face value and 
make of it a political argument that Ad- 
ministration bungling of labor issues has 


Congress rejected the 


resulted in a necessity for drafting civil- 
ians to work in the factories. Prewar iso- 
lationists have ideas of climbing back into 
public favor by opposing the measure. 

Taxes. Congress will win, outright, on 
taxes. The President wants a bill that will 
increase federal revenues by $10,000,000,- 
000. Congress won’t grant him much more 
than $2,000,000,000. But there is a bare 
possibility that Mr. Roosevelt would veto 
such a measure. 

Food prices and subsidies. The stub- 
born row over subsidies is in process of 
Roosevelt im- 
pressed many legislators with a reminder 
of the 
live on fixed incomes and are sharply 


being compromised. Mr. 


that 25 per cent nation’s voters 
pinched by any rise in food costs. The re 
sult probably will be enactment of 





quickly and cheaply as possible 

The legislators also noted anger 
at strikes that impede the war ef- 
fort, a strong demand that serv- 
icemen be permitted to vote, and 
anxiety about postwar conditions. 
Also present were opposition to 
higher taxes and concern over re- 
ports of big war profits, together 
with confusion and lack of infor- 
mation on such issues as contract 
renegotiation and food subsidies. 


But, before the Congressmen 
could do anything about these 
questions, President Roosevelt 


acted. He embodied the new trend 
of thought in his legislative pro- 
posals. True, his insistence upon 
higher taxes touched a public sore 
spot. And his call for a civilian 
labor-draft bill startled many peo- 
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limited subsidies to place a gener- 
ous floor under farm prices, with 
retail ceilings retained and trouble 
ahead for the middleman 

Soldier vote. 
soldiers and 


\ law permitting 
sailors to vote effec- 
tively in the coming presidential 
election surely will be passed. Pub- 
lic clamor is too great to be re- 
sisted, and Mr. Roosevelt has 
taken the winning side 
Renegotiation. The President 
probably will win here, too. The 
final renegotiation law is expected 
to retain the right of the Govern- 
ment to revise war contracts and 
scale down prices, when justified. 
But contractors probably — will 
have the right of court appeal. 
OPA. A stiff fight is ahead on 
renewing the law creating the Of- 
fice of Price Administration, which 








ple. But, in the main, his program 
Was sensitively attuned to the new 
trend. 


JANUARY 21, 1944 


eneeee. 


—Jim Berryman in Washington Star 


ADVICE TO THE MILKMAID 


expires June 30. There will be 
much oratory, and many congres- 
complaints OPA 


sional against 
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practices. But, in the end, the threat of 
inflation, price chaos, will force a renewal 
in some form. 

So much for the things that Mr. Roose- 
velt requested. Congress will grant some 
of them and refuse to give him others. 

But, in addition to these things, there 
are other issues that the President left 
unmentioned or touched upon only by im- 
plication: 

Veterans’ legislation. Bills to provide 
war veterans with mustering-out pay, to 
give them unemployment insurance and 
educational advantages will be passed by 
Congress as a matter of course. Public de- 
mand for them is heavy. Mr. Roosevelt 
will have whatever advantage comes from 
taking the lead in urging such legislation. 

Appropriations. The Army and Navy 
will be given every penny they need, but 
they will have to show that the need is 
real. Army-Navy requests went unchal- 
lenged in the past, but the trend now is to 
check them more closely. Requests for 
nonwar expenditures face a pruning. 

Social Security. Old-age pension pay- 
roll taxes will be frozen at their present 
rate—l per cent each for employer and 
employe—for another year. Institution of 
a federal, rather than present State-by- 
State, unemployment 


insurance system 


obviously will not pass. Congress is un- 
interested at present in broadening the 


Social Security system. 

Contract termination. Mr. Roosevelt 
must go to Congress with a plan for ter- 
minating war contracts. Issues will be the 
financing of war industries while they 
convert to civilian production and the dis- 
posal of surplus materials. 

Postwar superhighways. Separately 
from other proposals, Mr. Roosevelt sent 


Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer 














BACK ON THE JOB 


A 


—Acm 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
Does he hold a full house? 


Congress a plan for building a network of 
superhighways as a postwar unemploy- 
ment preventive. (See page 19.) This 
will receive very careful congressional 
scrutiny before any part of it is approved. 
Immediate action was not requested. 

Another hold on Congress. So, on the 
whole broad range of pending issues, Mr. 
Roosevelt stands to gain prestige, to over- 
shadow Congress by victories on some 
points, but to lose prestige by defeats on 
some others. Of course, he is aware of 
that. He has tried to devise a wartime 
legislative program generally attuned to 
the changing attitude of the public. And, 
to keep defeats at a minimum and obtain 
as much of his program as possible, he is 
trying to mobilize public support in an- 
other way. He is endeavoring to do this 
through his “new bill of rights” program 
of prosperity for all. In this connection, 
Mr. Roosevelt proposes: 

Jobs for all. A job to be guaranteed for 
everyone. 

Wages guaranteed at a level high 
enough to provide everyone with adequate 
food, clothing and recreation. 

Farm prices guaranteed at a level that 
will give the farmer a decent living. 

Housing. A decent home for everyone. 

Security. Compensation for those who 
are idle because of illness or accident; this 
to be added to the present old-age pen- 
sions and unemployment insurance. 

Education. A good education assured for 
all. 

Fair competition. Businessmen, small 
and large, to have their markets protected 
from monopolies at home and cartels in 
foreign tfade. 

Pressure on Congress. Mr. Roosevelt 
advanced the foregoing proposals in out- 


line form only. He presented merely the 
broad objective to be reached. He did not 
say how guaranteed jobs, guaranteed 
wages, security and the rest were to be 
brought about. He asked that Congress 
study these various problems and fill in 
the answers. And he promised that, if 
Congress falters, he will prod that body 
with special messages, thoroughly inform. 
ing the public of what is going on. 

Mr. Roosevelt's strategy. In the od 
struggle for power between the President 
and Congress, Mr. Roosevelt has taken the 
initiative. He has laid down a program 
that he thinks will appeal to popular opin. 
ion as it now is trending. He has imple. 
mented this strategy and broadened the 
appeal of his program by the addition of 
his “new bill of rights.” As usual in his 
conflicts with Congress, Mr. Roosevelt has 
taken his case to the people. As usual, too, 
he has addressed his appeal to the lower. 
income groups, where the voting power 
lies. Any resulting popular support can be 
translated into pressures upon Congress 
to give the President his way on immediate 
issues. It can be translated into 
fourth-term votes. 

Uncertainty in Congress. Congress wil 
be watching for the public reaction, too. 
It is uncertain just how far the present 
shift in public opinion will go, just where 
it will crystallize. Non-New Dealers ar 
fearful that the President has caught them 
off guard and are watching for an oppor 
tunity to resume the initiative. 

But it all adds up to gingerly, cautious 
approach to the issues to be settled. It 


also 


means decisions that can be postponed, P"S 


probably will be postponed. Thus, it 
means more oratory than action in the 


immediate future. 


Talburt in Washington Daily News 
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Need of 1,300,000 men in 
next five months fo fill 
Army-Navy requirements 
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Most fathers, 18 through 37, are to be 
combed over by the draft unless the Ger- 
man war ends by summer. This means re- 
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nal dassification for the bulk of the 4,500,000 
d the y fathers who remain in class 3-A, and it 
‘on of means military service for many fathers. 
in his! Lhe draft situation as it now stands is 







Jt has jy this: 
1. too. & In service now. By the end of January, 
lower. @Army and Navy will total around 10,500,- 





000. 

Planned size. Goal is for 11,300,000 by 
June 30. 

Draft quotas. That leaves 800,000 men 
to be supplied by draft boards through 
regular quotas. 
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ss wil Replacement needs. Men are being dis- 
n. too, gctarged at a rate of 100,000 a month, so 
eat another 500,000 will be needed for replace- 





ments from February through June. 
Total needs. Thus 1,300,000 men must 





where 













aan be inducted in next five months to bring a 
oppor gpet gain of 800,000 in the armed forces. 
These are estimates based on figures 
autious UPPlied by Dr. William Haber, director 
led. It Hf planning of the War Manpower Com- 
tp< yned, sSSION. q : 
bus, fi The problem of supplying 100,000 men 
in theg’h month as replacements is partially 
Ived by 17-year-olds who become 18. 
{n additional problem is to find 150,000 
News jp? 200,000 men each month to bring the 





umed forces to planned size. This is ex- 
pected to take six months and most of 
hese men must be fathers. 

To date, local draft boards have sent 
nto military service only about 100,000 of 
¢ 6,500,000 fathers who originally were 
assified 3-A. This has put them about 
0,000 behind in filling their quotas. 

So many fathers have been deferred on 
le ground of occupation and because of 
hysical unfitness that the boards prob- 
bly will have to run almost the entire 

















es roup of 6,500,000 through the draft mill 





order to get the net total of 1,300,000 
ln. A look at the remaining man power 
ailable for military service shows why 
ost fathers are facing a draft ordeal: 

17-year-olds becoming 18. The num- 
tof these men stays fairly constant at 
und 100,000 a month. Of these, about 
00 already are in the service when 
y reach 18, another 20,000 or so are 
eeted for physical reasons and about 
000 more are deferred for farm work. 
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DRAFT PINCH AHEAD 


Why Most Fathers in Nonessential Jobs Face Induction Calls 





That leaves only about 50,000 eligible for 
the draft. 

Ages 18 through 21. This group is to 
lose its right to occupational deferment, 
except on farms, by February 1, unless 
the deferments are specifically approved 
by a State director or by the national di- 
rector of Selective Maj. Gen. 
Lewis B. Hershey. This change in the de- 
ferment rules will relieve only slightly the 
the 
number to be inducted from this group 
probably will be fewer than 100,000. 


Service, 


pressure on fathers, however, since 





tial civilian activities. This group will ex- 
pand in size as the boards work over the 
father lists, and few men now deferred as 
2-As or 2-Bs will be disturbed. 

Fathers. In the first few months of the 
father draft, boards were deferring for oc- 
cupational reasons almost two-thirds of 
the fathers up. If 
this proportion continues, that will leave 
a pool of around 2,500,000 fathers of the 
6,500,000 originally in class 3-A. Approxi 
mately one-half of these will be rejected 
for physical reasons. It is this remaining 


whose numbers came 





MANPOWER’S HABER 
Wherever they looked 


Students. Fewer deferments are in store 
for engineering and scientific students. 
These are to be limited to not more than 
10,000 deferments at one time. However, 
the number of students to be inducted as 
a result of this rule will not be large. Stu- 
dents in medical, dental, veterinary or 
osteopathy schools will continue to receive 
deferments. 

4-Fs. There will be few men reclaimed 
for military service from this group, now 
numbering around 3,500,000. The medical 
board named by the President to study a 
possible lowering of physical standards is 
not likely to recommend any changes. 

Farmers. This group gets favored treat- 
ment by law, and no change in this law 
is in sight. More than 1,500,000 men have 
been deferred for farm work. 

War workers. More than 2,000,000 are 
deferred for war work or for other essen- 
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SELECTIVE SERVICE’S HERSHEY 


- « «. they saw fathers 


group of 1,250,000 that will supply most 
of the men needed to fill the demand of 
the next five months. 

That is the statistical picture of why 
most fathers can expect their numbers to 
come up in the months ahead. It is a pic- 
ture of a tight pinch for men as the draft 
goes into the home stretch. Formerly, it 
was estimated that not more than half 
of the fathers aged 18 through 37 would 
be processed. But the reluctance of boards 
to break up families and their liberal pol- 
icy of have 
changed the situation so that practically 
all men with high as well as low numbers 
to be reclassified out of 3-A. 
The proportion of those who will see mil- 
itary service is still small, but few physi- 
cally fit fathers whose occupations are 
nonessential can expect to escape induc- 
tion. 


occupational deferments 


can expect 
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FRONT-LINE RELIGION 


Army Chaplain Sees Emergence of a Practical, Everyday Christianity 


Denominational differences 
being replaced by a more 
realistic conception of God 


(Major John S. Garrenton, staff chap- 
lain for the China-Burma-India Wing of 
the U.S. Army Transport Command, tells 
here in the official transcript of a press 
conference at the War Department what 
religion means to the men on the fighting 
fronts. During his stay in the Far East, 
Major Garrenton flew thousands of miles 
each month, made more than 30 trips 
across the mountains from India to China 
and was under fire nine times.) 


Major Garrenton: It has been my ex- 
perience that the soldier overseas today is 
not interested very deeply in denomina- 
tional relationships or affiliations. He is 
not concerned a great deal with creeds, 
with dogmas—he is vitally concerned with 
real practical religion, something he can 
take a hold of today, something that 
means something to him now. It doesn’t 
matter whether the service which he may 
attend is on Sunday, on Saturday night 
or Tuesday morning. The fact is that it 
is a place where he can worship and enjoy 
the fellowship of his comrades in worship. 
To the soldier over there, God has come 
to be Someone who is very real. 

I am thinking now of a pilot who had 
been out on a flight. One engine of his 
ship ceased to function. Naturally, losing 
altitude, he unloaded his cargo and was 
coming in for a landing, having success- 
fully gotten back to the field. During the 
landing process, in some manner or other, 
he struck the top of a tree and the con- 
trols were snatched out of his hands. His 
statement to me was that at that moment 
he said, “God, you fly her, I can’t.” He 
successfully landed the plane on the field, 
though he claims he never touched the 
controls after that. 

The reaction of the average soldier is 
very similar in that he is anxious to do 
something that he feels will help in the 
carrying on of religious work. I happened 
merely to mention to a sergeant one day 
the fact that it would be very helpful if 
we had an altar on which to worship in a 
building which was being used for serv- 
ices. The following week when I visited 
that field the sergeant presented to me an 
altar which he made himself out of scraps 
of wood he had picked up around various 
places where he could find it. Candelabra 
and other items were made by him out of 
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tin cans. He seemed proud that he had 
been able to do something that would con- 
tribute to the worship services on his field. 

Question from the press: What do you 
think about soldiers’ religion after the 
war? Will these men who are so religious 
now continue to be so religious when they 
come back, or do you think they will be 
fed up with church organization? 

Answer: I think these men are fed up 
with creeds. I don’t think they are fed up 
with religion. Religion is more vital to 
these men over there under the experiences 
through which they are passing than it is 
to many of us who haven’t had such ex- 
perience. A soldier, whether he be on the 
ground or in the air, has born in him a 
conviction that makes him conscious that 
God is very real and close to him—a con- 
viction that he isn’t going to lose when 
he comes back out of that. 

Question: Can he hold that conviction 
and not follow the standards of organized 
religion? 

Answer: That depends on what your 
standards of organized religion are. 

Question: I mean what is current and 
generally accepted as organized religion. 

Answer: Are you thinking in terms of 
morals? 

Question: I am thinking in terms of 
conduct. 

Answer: I think he will be able to hold 
that conviction without losing those stand- 
ards. I don’t think you will find that those 
standards will affect his conviction be- 
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cause I think his conviction is causing him 
to abide by those standards. 

Question: What influence will this have 
on denominationalism in this country? 

Answer: That question I can’t an. 
swer, of course. Personally, I think that 
the soldier who returns is not going to be 
interested in the denomination of the 
church on the corner nearest his home, 
but is going to be interested in the church 
that offers him something worthwhile that 
will help him in the days ahead regardless 
of its denomination. 

Question: Do you think this is going to 
have an influence of changing the program 
and the plans of churches here when the 
soldiers return and present their need for 
something which, as you say, is concrete 
and real? 

Answer: I think we are going to have to 
emphasize a practical, everyday Christian. 
ity that is going to be hung not altogether 
on ideals for tomorrow, but on something 
that can be practiced today. 

Question: Don’t we have that now in 
our churches? 

Answer: I hope so. 

Question: If a big portion of our boys 
come back from overseas without denomni- 
national affiliation, won’t that tend to break 
down barriers of denomination at home’? 

Answer: I hope it will tend to unify the 
Christian forces. 

Question: Do the men pay mucl: at- 
tention to what service they attend? Do 
Catholics attend Protestant services? 

Answer: At my services, I have Jews 
Catholics and Protestants and at every 
service. I think that is true of every chap- 
lain. If there is a mass to be said or a 
Protestant service to be conducted, it 
doesn’t matter whether a soldier is a Jew, 
a Protestant, or a Catholic. If he wishes, 
he attends, and in most instances the boys 
so wish. On the field in my particular wing 
of the Air Forces, the attendance would 
run 75 per cent of the entire personnel, 
and it is all voluntary. There is no com 
pulsory attendance at any service. 

Question: What problems are they most 
concerned with back home? 

Answer: There have been some instances 
when soldiers overseas received letters 
from home asking for a divorce. My ow) 
personal opinion is that the woman who 
has a husband overseas wading through 
hell, sweat and blood and is playing around 
over here with another man is about the 
lowest thing I know; and the next lowest 
thing I know is the man who runs arouné 
with her. 
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A Steel War—Today, mention of “steel” 


nmediately suggests war materials . . . tanks 
nd guns ... subs and ships ... jeeps and 
ducks, It takes steel to build these mighty 
weapons of war. Sure—but it takes a whale of 
a lot of PAPER to make the steel. 
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It’s Vital—Indeed paper is indispensable to 

the steel industry—and every industry. It takes 

paper to produce our food and clothing... 

homes and furniture . .. products of peace 

and implements of war. It takes paper to 
ght the battles and win the victory. 
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KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN d 


to make a ton of Steel 





Through the Mill—If you ever made a tour 
of a steel mill you know that paper ingredi- 
ent-guides control the formula...open-hearth 
paper charts control the quality... production 
records keep the stock moving...and a thousand 
and one pieces of paper keep the offices running. 





Make it Stretch—Due to the shortage of 
manpower, it is estimated that only 75% of 
last year’s pulpwood will be cut in 1944, That 
means far less paper pulp. For this reason 
you are urgently asked to stretch your paper 
supply as far as it will go. 


The “Big Inch’’— Paper is used not only to 
produce steel but also to protect it. The new 
oil line—from Texas to the East Coast—was 
wrapped in asbestos paper before it was laid. 
And every day paper is used between sheets 
of steel to prevent rubbing and scratching. 


WARTIME 
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The fact that mostpeoplehave / 

perceived no difference in / 
{ wartime Levelcoat Printing 
Paper is a real tribute to the | 


Kimberly-Clark research men. 







For it is through their cease- 
less efforts that new discover- 
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ies and alternate ingredients 
are helping produce the high- 
est quality Levelcoat Printing | 
Paper it is possible to make 
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ILLUSTRATION FROM WALT DISNEY’S PRODUCTION," VICTORY THROUGH AIRPOWE! 


Blast the hub and smash the wheel! 


LOOK TO Lockheed FOR LEADERSHIP 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 
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SUPERHIGHWAYS FOR TOMORROW 


National Network of Express Roads Envisioned in President's Plan 


Here is President Roosevelt’s postwar 
plan for an entirely new nationwide sys- 
tem of superhighways: 

A 34,000-mile network of express roads 
‘ould crisscross the country. It would ex- 
tend through every State and would con- 
nect most of the important cities. The 
motorist could select any one of four dif- 
ferent routes to travel from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific Ocean and any one of seven 
different routes to travel from Canada to 
Mexico or the Gulf. 

Pattern for the new roads would 
such modern highways as the Pennsyl- 
vania turnpike, and the Henry Hudson 
Parkway in New York City. They would 
have four lanes, with the lanes for traffic 
moving in opposite diréctions separated 
by a strip at least 
would have no stop lights, and no cross 
traffic except where there were grade sepa- 
rations. Entrances and exits would be only 
at selected points. There would be no 
headlight glare, no steep hills, no sharp 
curves, No narrow pavement. The driver 
always would have an unobstructed view 


be 


15 feet wide. They 


ahead for at least 800 feet. The right of 
way would be at least 300 feet wide and 
would be attractively landscaped. 

Cities could be by-passed by the mo- 
torist on a long trip. The plan provides 
for “circumferential routes,” or belt lines. 
Larger cities would have both inner and 
outer belts, or perhaps a series of . beltse 

Motorists entering or leaving cities 
would have the advantage of high-speed 
express which would the 
present built-up suburban areas and would 
avoid 


routes, dodge 


intersections so far as_ possible. 


Strips of land a block wide would be pur- 


chased or condemned in order to build 
the city portions of the highways. The 
streets on either side of the block would 


be retained as service ways for the adjoin- 
land in 
would be used for the new 


between 
roads. Where 
intersections could not be avoided, grade 
separations would be built. In downtown 


ing property, and the 


areas, the express highways might be ele- 
vated or depressed—preferably the latter. 

Highway terminals would be provided 
in the larger cities. An express highway 


loop around the business district would 
distribute traffic entering or leaving the 
highway and avoid congestion. Privately 
operated parking garages would be lo- 
cated near the exits, 

Speeds of 75 miles an hour for passen- 
ger cars and 60 miles an houn for trucks 
flat country. The 
would permit a speed of 50 miles 


would be possible in 
highways 
an hour for passenger cars and 35 miles 
an hour for trucks anywhere—in country 
or city. 

Advantages claimed for the plan are 
these: Military defense would be served, 
since the new highway would approximate 
the * 


Secretary of 


strategic network” designated by the 
War. effi- 


ciency would be Postwar employ- 


Manufacturing 
aided 
ment would be created in the areas where 
large numbers of men will be leaving war 
work. 

Total cost of the superhighway 
system would be perhaps $15,000,000,000. 
Construction would be spread over a pe- 


new 


riod of 10 to 20 years, with an expendi- 
ture of $750,000,000 each year. 
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The general location of routes of the 
recommended interregional highway 
system. Total length of the system 
is 33,920 miles. 
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IS JAPAN PAST PEAK? 
STRENGTH VS. WEAKNESSES 


Empire’s Ring of Island Defenses as Formidable Obstacle to Allies 


Late 1946 viewed as likely 
date of war's end despite 
U.S.-British superiority 


Japan often is regarded as a pushover 
in. this war. Japanese losses are exceeding 
American losses 2 to 1 on the sea, 5 to 1 
in the air and 20 to 1 on the ground. An 
Allied Tokyo is commonly 
thought to only the collapse of 
Germany. After that collapse, which is 
promised this year, the defeat of Japan 
is widely expected to be swift. 

Yet, more of the real facts about Ja- 
pan’s home situation and about her fight- 
ing outlook are reaching America from 
front-line and from inside Ja- 
pan. These facts do not square with fore- 
casts of a brief and easy war with Japan. 

Important questions therefore are raised 
relates to 
Japan and as to the time needed to de- 
stroy Japanese resistance. Three conclu- 
sions are warranted by information now 
coming into the United States. 


march on 
await 


observers 


as to the war situation as it 


First, Japan has weaknesses that make 
her ultimate defeat a certainty. 

Second, the victory over Japan is like- 
ly to require more rather than less time 





—WvU.S. Army Air Force 
JAP DESTROYER 
Weaknesses are demonstrated ... 


20 


than had been thought. Strong factors 
favor Japan’s efforts to prolong the fight- 
ing. Defeat of Japan’s main forces is not 
to be expected in 1944, or in 1945, and is 
not probable much before the end of 1946. 

Third, the fighting may go on in remote 
places on islands or in Asia long after 
Japan’s main forces have been destroyed. 

Today, the weaknesses of Japan are be- 
ing demonstrated in battle. 

In land fighting, the Japanese are prov- 
ing inferior. They average below American 
soldiers in stature and strength. They are 
reckless, rather than efficient, fighters. 
They are not good marksmen, their small- 









= U8, Navy 
JAP PRISONER 

... inferior in combat... 
caliber rifles do not compare with the 
.30-caliber Garands used by Americans. 
Except for mortars, their artillery, which 
still is largely horse drawn, does not equal 
the American howitzers and guns. 

In air fighting, the quality, age and per- 
formance of pilots now are showing a 
steady decline. Japanese planes lack the 
sturdiness, the heavy fire power, the leak- 
proof gasoline tanks and the protection 
for aviators that American planes have. 

In sea fighting, the Japanese have 
shown no superiority, unless in the speed 
of their ships in escaping from battle. 





—U.S. Army Air Force 
JAP AIRFIELD 


. .. now shows steady decline 
American naval gunnery apparently is 
much more accurate. Japanese warships 
beaten repeatedly and now 
often avoid a fight. 

These shortcomings of the Japanese place 
them at a great disadvantage. Back of 
these factors are others still more basic. 


have been 


Japan’s shipping shortage is vital. She 
entered the war badly off in shipping. 
Since then her needs have multiplied. But 
she has been losing cargo vessels much 
faster than she can build new ones. 

Moreover, her war industry is inade- 
quate and never can expand enough to put 
Japan in the running as to war produe- 
tion while her shipping is on the decline 
Japan has increased her output of steel, 
planes and weapons. But officials say this 
expansion now is leveling off, with Japan 
still far behind her most urgent needs. 

Finally, Japan lacks the technology, the 
technicians the skilled craftsmen to 
invent, refine or produce in volume the 
precision instruments of war. Hence she is 
deficient in scientific aiming and detecting 
devices. Her one innovation has been the 
ineffective midget submarine. 

These factors add up to heavy advat- 
Allies. Those advantages 
often are interpreted to mean ‘that the 


and 


tages for the 
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war against Japan, once fully under way, 
is going to be a swift and easy succession 
of triumphs. 

Yet officials say the true situation is 
much different. Japan’s weaknesses are 
said to assure her ultimate defeat, if the 
Allies keep fighting. But that assurance is 
described as being only one side of the 
story. The other side is that Japan has im- 
portant factors in her favor, and she has a 
war plan that is well designed to capitalize 
to the limit on those factors. Her objec- 
tive is to prolong the war until the Allies 
get tired and leave her the core of her 
empire. Factors on her side: 

Distances. The distance facter will grow 
more strongly favorable to Japan as the 
war progresses. The advancing Allies will 
be lengthening their supply lines, while 
Japan’s lines are being shortened. Ameri- 
ca’s supply route ultimately may reach 
7,500 miles across the Pacific. Britain’s 
route through the Mediterranean and In- 
dian Ocean to China would be even longer. 
Japan is well protected on each route. 

Ocean flank. Japan’s Eastern Shore 
cities face the sea. On that flank, Japan 
seems to be open to air and sea attack. 
Planes could be sent from carriers to bomb 
her inflammable cities and disrupt her 
vital coastwise shipping. But the aircraft 
carriers and protecting warships of the 
task forces would have to come within 
range of Japan’s land-based planes, of 
fleets of submarines and of Japanese war- 
ships that are heavily gunned for fighting 
best in home waters. 

Another approach to Japan is from the 
south, from the Marianas and Bonin islands. 
Screen of islands. But the islands that 
may look like steppingstones for an attack 
upon Japan are used by the Japanese as 


THE ENEMY DEAD 
Ultimate defeat a certainty 
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a protection Japan’s outer screen is com- 
prised of 600 islands in the Marshall, 
Caroline and Marianas groups, strung for 
3,000 miles across the Central Pacific. In 
them, Japan has powerful sea and air 
bases, heavily fortified and fully manned. 

Americans could reach the Marianas and 
still be 1,000 miles from Tokyo, with Ja- 
pan’s powerful Bonin Island defense in the 
way. The most direct route now available 
for land-based aerial attack on Japan lies 
through China. Again Japan is well pro- 
tected. 

Philippine barrier. Americans would 
have to push through or past Japan’s 
screen of mandated islands into the Philip- 
pines, a big job of reconquest. There then 
would be another 600 miles to get to China. 

Burma barrier. British forces would 
have to fight their way across Burmese 
jungle and mountains that are more diffi- 
cult terrain to conquer than New Guinea. 
Or else they would have to retake Singa- 
pore and advance on the long coastal route 
to Southern China. 

Even if they reach China, open a port 
at Hong Kong and pour in men, airplanes 
and supplies, the Americans and British 
still would have to push north nearly 800 
miles to reach Japan’s continental strong- 
holds and the best bombing base locations 
near Shanghai. 

So the approaches to Japan are hard 
and long. The Japanese have a war plan 
that is designed specifically to make the 
attacks so costly that they will fail. 

Strategy. Island by island and mile by 
mile, Japan will defend its captured em- 
pire with stubborn courage. 

Every move made will aim to delay the 
Allies with forces that Japan can afford 


to spend. Japan will spend recklessly 


—WU.S. Marine Corps 


. . . but victory will take more 


the lives of soldiers, because in populous 
Japan life is cheap. But Japan’s main 
fleet will from a showdown 
outside of home waters. And Japan’s air 
fleet will be husbanded for the final test. 

Slow advance. The Japanese have 
proved their skill at retarding Allied 
progress. In the Aleutians, a few divisions, 
some ships and planes kept possibly half 
a million Americans busy building de- 
fenses for Alaska, caused construction of 
the Alean Highway and the building of 
an oil pipe line, and in the end managed 
an escape for most of the forces. To take 
the one little island of Tarawa cost the 
American Marines 900 lives. Experience 
in the Solomons and New Guinea indi- 
cates that 1,000 miles a year is a good 
rate of advance against Japan’s delaying 
tactics. Here is the way this war may be 
dragged out into the future: 

First, Germany must be defeated be- 
fore there can be a combined American- 
British offensive. This means that all-out 
war on Japan may start early in 1945. 

Then, the plan to force open a supply 
route into China may be put in operation. 
That plan probably will not be carried 
through until late in 1945. 

Finally, the Allies would close in, bomb- 
ing Japan’s inflammable cities, sending 
fleets of submarines into her home waters, 
attempting to sink the home fleet, and 
perhaps attempting invasion of Japan 
itself. That may take until late 1946 or 
early 1947. Even if Japan then surrenders, 
Japanese troops may keep on fighting in 
Sumatra or Borneo, due to lack of firm 
control by Tokyo over field generals. 

So it looks as if Japan’s defeat will be a 
long time hence. But, if the Allies keep 
fighting, it is certain ultimately to arrive. 


stay away 
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Every Boy in Army or Navy: 


Plans for Postwar Training 
Compulsory Service Proposed for Youths Who Pass High School Age 


Program would assure a 
peacetime force of 2,500,000. 
Emphasis on aid to health 


A year of compulsory Army or Navy 
training for every able-bodied boy who 
reaches high school graduation age is in 
prospect for postwar America. Plans toward 
that end already are being put into 
legislative form. They have the approval 
of military officials. Leaders of both politi- 
cal parties are pressing for action now 





—Harris “& Ewing 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
His first message to Congress... 


while the country is awake to the fact that 
wars can occur. 

Such men want to see the training facili- 
ties, ships, aircraft and experience, gained 
at such a high cost in money and work in 
this war, put to use afterward to keep 
America ready at all times to defend itself. 
This was not done after the first World 
War. Then a spirit of “it can’t happen 
again” swept away all training plans. It 
whittled down funds and scuttled ships. 
America was left with a skeleton Army and 
too small a Navy to guard its shores. 

The plans now developing envisage an 
over-all peacetime military force of some 
2,500,000 men. That would be large enough 
to keep planes and ships moving and to 
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cover the spots that are vital to America’s 
protection in the postwar world. It would 
keep Army and Navy specialists busy 
training men for whatever type of fighting 
job they would best fit into in an emer- 
gency. And about half of such a force 
would be young men undergoing their pe- 
riod of compulsory training. 

Upward of a million able-bodied boys 
grow up into the training age each year. 
The plans would draw them into service 
during the interval between the time they 
finish high school and go to work or 
to college. The plans differ somewhat as 
to the time when this will happen. One 
would bring them in at 17, or when they 
finish high school, whichever is earlier. An- 
other would allow them to come in at 18, 
or during any of the three years there- 
after. They would serve one year, after 
which they would be enrolled as reservists 
for four or eight years, according to which 
plan is adopted. The youngsters might 
serve in either the Army or the Navy. 

The prospective needs of the two serv- 
ices are projecting the plans to the fore. 
When the war ends, the Army will have 
5,000,000 men or more overseas. They will 
be tired of fighting, eager to get back to 
their homes and families. Many of them 
are married. Some have children they nev- 
er have seen. They are in the war for the 
duration of the emergency, plus six months. 
But, after the fighting, order will have to 
be restored to the countries of Europe and 
Asia that have been upset by the war. A 
job of patrolling will remain to be done. 

The Navy will be the biggest in the 
world. It will have ships and planes to 
man, bases to establish, patrols to make. 
But its men, too, will be eager to get back 
to civilian life. They, also, agreed to serve 
during hostilities, or until six months after 
the fighting ceases. At the end of the last 
war, the Navy reached a point where it 
could not send ships to sea because it did 
not have the crews. Most of the enlist- 
ments had been for the duration of the 
war, and a great majority of .the men de- 
clined to re-enlist. 

What the Army and Navy would like 
to see would be a class of young men just 
commencing their year of training when 
the war ends, so that they would be ready 
to step into the shoes of these veterans 
who have borne the brunt of this war’s 
fighting. 


Navy Secretary Knox already is em- 
phasizing the urgency of this need. He fig- 
ures that the months immediately after 
the war will be critical ones. So do various 
other Army and Navy officials. The issue 
is being pursued on Capitol Hill by Repre- 
sentative Wadsworth, of New York, the 
Republican who fathered the Selective 
Service Law, and Representative May 
(Dem.) of Kentucky, chairman of the 
House Military Affairs Committee. 

The training program that they have in 
mind would fit the incoming youngsters 


tions & Ewing 
JAMES WADSWORTH 
. set the problem for the future 


for picking up where the retiring soldiers 
and sailors leave off. There will be a 
nucleus of men in the Regular Army and 
Navy whose enlistments will continue aft- 
er the war ends. They can train newcom- 
ers. Both the Army and the Navy have 
plenty of training camps and _ specialist 
schools to handle the rookies smoothly. 
The early stages of the training would 
cover the basic drills given to all men now. 
Much of the rest of the program would 
follow the same general pattern that has 
been established in the creation of a fight- 
ing Army and Navy. After basic training, 
the men are sent to specialist schools. 
There they learn how to drive a tank, han- 
dle a machine gun, work a radio, or to do 
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any of the multitude of jobs that fall to 
the lot of the soldier or sailor. 

In war, the needs of the service and the 
aptitudes of the men help to determine 
which branch they go into. The needs of 
the service are predominant because the 
man comes in as a replacement, to fill a 
gap. In peacetime, aptitudes will play a 
larger part. The man will be more likely to 
go to a specialist school which will teach 
him a trade that he can take back into his 
peacetime life. Both Gen. George C. Mar- 
shall and Secretary Knox agree on this point. 

Specialist training figures high on the 
program of both the Army and Navy. To 
handle its intricate machinery aboard ship, 
the Navy must have skilled men. It has 
scores of schools at which it trains them. 
And, in the Army, a high percentage are 
specialists. For the different branches of 
service, the figures run from 21 per cent 
specialists in the Infantry to 60 per cent 
in the Engineers, 69 per cent in the Signal 
Corps and 78 per cent in the Air Forces. 

One reason for spacing the program be- 
tween high school and college or work is 
that it catches the point at which many 
youngsters end their education. Sponsors 
of the plan argue that, for many of these 
boys, the Army and Navy training would 
serve as a substitute for college, teaching 
them a trade, giving them experience in 
adapting themselves to new environments, 
and teaching them health habits which 
would improve their physical standards. 

The health angle is emphasized by an 
Army and Navy that have seen one of ev- 
ery four or five American boys rejected 
for the draft because he could not meet 
the physical requirements. Only one man 
in every five of the hundreds of thousands 
who have applied for admission to the Ma- 
rine Corps has managed to meet its more 
rigid requirements. Of those who do get 
in, one officer who trains them says they 
have to be taught everything. 

“They have forgotten how to walk be- 
cause it was easier to ride, and something 
to ride in always was available,” he says. 
“They can’t carry a pack because most of 
them have never known what it was to use 
their shoulders. They don’t know how to 
take care of themselves out of doors be- 
cause most of them have never lived out 
of doors. Their muscular endurance is tri- 
fling because they seldom have used their 
muscles. They can’t fire a gun because 
most of them never have uscd weapons, 
and they can’t hit anything they shoot at 
because only a trifling fraction ever have 
been taught marksmanship.” 

Army and Navy backing for such a 
program, however, does not mean that it 
will be adopted overnight. George Wash- 
ington proposed a similar program in his 
first message to Congress. He repeated the 
request in every subsequent message. 
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Congress ignored the requests of General 
Washington in the same way that it did 
the requests of Army officers after the first 
World War. The Army wanted such a pro- 
gram then. It had trained instructors, 
guns, tanks, all sorts of equipment and 
plenty of training camps. But the War 
Department did not back the request of 
its generals. Against the warning of both 
the Democratic and the Republican lead- 
ers in the Senate, Mr. Wadsworth, then 
chairman of the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee, took the issue to the Senate 
floor. He was beaten. The Army melted 
away. Its guns and tanks rusted, training 
camps were dismantled. 

Legislative realists are none too certain 
that such a thing will not happen again 
after this war. That is why they are urg- 
ing that the issue be pressed now, while 
the war is being fought. They offer the 
double appeal that it is a measure to has- 
ten the return of soldiers and sailors after 


teer system. The argument was raised that 
many came to America to escape the 
militaristic regimes of foreign countries. 

But, while America and many of the 
other democracies had been turning their 
backs upon compulsory military training, 
it had been used as an instrument of the 
dictators. Germany required two years of 
training, Japan had a two-year training 
program, and Italy 18 months. Also, France 
had a two-year program. They had large 
numbers of trained men to fall back on 
when the war came. 

No official recommendation for such 
legislation has gone to the Capitol from 
President Roosevelt, although he has said 
that the U.S. would join in maintaining 
the peace by force after this war. To do this 
would require a considerably larger peace- 
time Army and Navy and Air Forces than 
this country ever before has maintained. 
And such a force would need a continuing 
supply of soldiers and sailors and fliers. 





YOUNG MEN IN TRAINING 
In peacetime, aptitudes will play a larger part 


the war is over and one that would en- 
able the nation 1» meet any future threat. 
But the American Legion, in putting such 
a measure on the “must” list for its legisla- 
tive committee to push in 1944, said: 
“When this war is over, the same brand of 
pacifists will again raise their voices.” 
The issue is one that politicians always 
have approached carefully. It is not a way 
of bringing down taxes. It costs money to 
maintain an Army and Navy with such a 
training program. Opponents argue that 
the idea of forced military training does 
not mix well with democracy. When the 
draft was being proposed, several plans 
were offered for creating a much larger 
Regular Army, all based upon the volun- 


The Air “orces and the Marine Corps, 
with especially high standards, get their 
men through special procedures now. 
Somewhat similar enlistment methods 
probably would continue under compul- 
sory training. In all branches of service, 
however, the individual would be given a 
wider freedom of choice than the draftee 
is given in these days of war. 

But the toughness of the training pro- 
gram would not be diminished. It would 
be a program that Gen. John J. Pershing 
says “would impress the individual with 
his obligation to and pride in his country 
in contrast to the present tendency to 
emphasize the responsibility of the nation 
to the individual.” 
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SPOTLIGHT ON POLITICS 


Search for Fourth-Term Hints in Executive’s Message to Congress 


Keeping Democrats’ slim 
margin in House. Reception 
for Southern governors 


Back to work after an attack of influ- 
enza such as has stricken many another 
American, President Roosevelt is taking 
over personal direction of the attack upon 
home-front problems. The backlash of 
criticism turned upon the Administration 
had become too severe for his Economic 
Stabilization Director, James F. Byrnes, 
to cope with. 

Three presidential messages to Congress 
emerged from the President’s sick room 
to give the country a fresh statement of 
his views. One advocated national service 
legislation to deal with strikes. But Mr. 
Roosevelt wants such a law for the work- 
ers only if tax and renegotiation laws are 
enacted to get war profits and if subsidy 
and price stabilization laws are put through 
to keep the cost of living in line. 

His second message asked for just a 
shade under $100,000,000,000 with which 
to fight the war during the next fiscal 
year. And a third message suggested a net- 
work of superhighways to be built after 
the war as a joint federal-State project to 
help take care of the unemployed during 
the postwar period. Here, he suggested 
that Congress study the whole question of 


acquiring rights of way because: “It hard- 
ly seems fair that the hazard of an engi- 
neering survey should greatly enrich one 
man and give no profit to his neighbor, 
who may have a right of way which was 
equally good . . . If there is to be an un- 
earned profit, why should it not accrue to 
the Government—State or federal, or 
both?” 

A fresh slant on the presidential mes- 
sage was given by Mrs. Roosevelt. She 
pointed out in her newspaper column that 
her husband simply had restated in more 
concrete terms the objectives that had 
been sought since 1933. She added: 

“As a nation, however, we have never 
really accepted the fact that this is a war 
of all the people and that the burden shall 
be equally carried by us all . . . The people 
of this country are anxious to do their 
full share on every level. They want to 
work to the limit of their abilities because 
practically all of them have an interest in 
someone whose life is at stake every day 
that the war continues, So profits mean 
little and privileges mean less.” 

Mr. Roosevelt was aware of the fact 
that his message would be scanned for 
any hint of his fourth-term intentions. 
His message went to Congress on the same 
day that the Republicans decided to meet 
in Chicago during the week of June 26 to 
nominate a candidate for President. And 
Washington was filling with 
Congressmen returning from 
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sentiment-sounding excursions 
to their home districts during 
the holidays. The President 
knows that all of the actions 
of this session of Congress lie 
under the thick shadow of the 
November election booths. But 
he also foreknowl- 
edge than do Congressmen of 
what is likely to happen in the 
war to shape American think- 
ing. 

Some of the first meetings 
that Mr. Roosevelt held after 
he returned to his office had a 
direct bearing upon the direc- 
tion in which Congress is to 
go. The President talked with 
his congressional leaders about 
the formulation of a program, 
giving them something of a 
preview of his message. They 
did not promise him too much. 
The Democratic majority in 


has more 














the House is wearing dangerously thin 
from their point of view. 

lt is so thin that the President calle: 
Democratic Representative Gore, of Ten- 
nessee, to the White House to tell him that 
he was needed more in Congress than }e 
was in the Army. The President convince:! 
Mr. Gore that he should stay in Congres. 
Mr. Gore, married and a father, had voi- 
unteered for induction in the Army on 
December 28. He is 36. 

The Democrats still have more membe's 
in the House than do the Republicans, but 
deaths, resignations and defeats have worn 
down what used to be a top-heavy major- 
ity close to the minus point. If special elec 
tions should give the Republicans most of 
the seats that now are vacant, Mr. Roose- 
velt would find himself with a Republican 
House to deal with. 

The President arranged, also, to step 
personally into another Democratic trou- 
ble spot. Political discord has been grow- 
ing in the South, helped along by pro- 
tests against the work of the President’s 
Committee on Fair Employment Prac- 
tices. And for years Southern gover- 
nors have been wrestling with a freigit 
rate structure which, they contend, dis- 
criminates against Southern States. The 
heat has grown so intense that two South- 
ern Senators have threatened to bolt the 
Democratic Party if Mr. Roosevelt is a 
candidate for a fourth term. 

With a freight rate meeting of the gov- 
ernors called for this week, Mr. Roosevelt 
arranged to entertain the Southern execu- 
tives and their wives at a social get-to- 
gether at the White House. It is one of the 


rare occasions on which he and Mrs. 
Roosevelt have lifted the wartime ban 
against social activities there. 


War developments occupied much of 
the President’s time after he returned to 
his office. He gave the Pacific War Council 
a report on the Cairo and Teheran confer- 
ences. He got a fresh report on operations 
in the Pacific from Admiral William Hal- 
sey, who had just returned on brief leave 
from that area. 

And the President held two long lunch- 
eon conferences. One was with Secretary 
of State Hull for a complete fill-in on any 
foreign developments that might have been 
missed in the sick room. The other was 
with Attorney General Francis Biddle. 
Mr. Biddle had just been asked to in- 
vestigate reports of use of labor funds for 
political purposes. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY'S 


REMEMBER TORPEDO SQUADRON 8? ... how, knowing 
exactly what the odds against them were, this heroic band 
of 30 Navy fliers drove unswervingly into the massed fire of 
the Japanese fleet off Midway? And only one man survived ? 
A stern example to us at home. BUY MORE WAR BONDS. 


Doubles for brass—Before acceptance by 
the Army, this bugle—molded of Tenite 
—won the most critical ears by its tone 


and range. 


Ot, 


Snake-bite kit supplied our troops by 
the Army Medical Corps includes 
vacuum pump—molded of Tenite—for 
extracting snake venom. 
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Through 
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UNION 


® Swirling snow, dense fog, dim the 
vision. Enginemen and trainmen are 
constantly alert. Trackmen, switch- 
men, signalmen—and others—facing 
bitter winds and drenching rains, are 
vigilantly performing their duties. 


Regardless of weather conditions, the 
trains are going through. Carloads of 
war materials, thousands of troops, 
are being transported without undue 
delay. Every minute counts. 


War has re-awakened America to the 
vital part railroads play in the nation’s 
life at all times. In addition to trans- 
porting normal, essential freight, the 
railroads—by their performance in 
handling the enormous wartime traffic 
—have won the unstinted praise of 
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high-ranking government and mili- 
tary officials. To them it appears that 
a miracle has been performed. 


This achievement has been due to the 
tireless effort of employes, keen edged 
efficiency,the whole-hearted coopera- 
tion of shippers, and the remarkable 
progress in rail transportation engi- 
neering during pre-war days. 


Thousands of Union Pacific employes 
are working, sacrificing and fighting 
to keep alive the American tradition 
of equal opportunity for all...to main- 
tain the doctrine of liberty which 
guarantees every individual the right 
to advancement, limited only by ability 
and enterprise. 


THE PROGRESSIVE 


. UNION PACIFIC 
A RAILROAD 
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YP? [HCC Asked: 


HOW LABOR DISPUTES CAN BE ADJUSTED 


(Strikes have increased in number and 
importance since the coal miners found 
that they could win wage concessions 
from the Government by striking. It is 
this situation that has led President Roose- 
velt to ask Congress for a national service 
law that would prevent further interrup- 
tions to war production. 

This latest development in Washing- 
ton’s tangled labor situation has added to 
the confusion of employers who find them- 
selves involved in labor disputes. Some are 
under the impression that the War Labor 
Board and other agencies dealing with 
labor are losing control of the situation. 
They note the President’s intervention in 
some of the bigger labor disputes and won- 
der if existing settlement machinery is 
breaking down. As a result, many em- 
ployers are asking what procedure to fol- 
low from now on in adjusting disputes 
after collective bargaining has failed.) 


One of the first questions asked by an 
employer is: What do | do now when 
| can‘t settle a dispute with my em- 
ployes and am faced with a strike? 


Your first move still is to call in a concili- 
ator from the United States Conciliation 
Service. The War Labor Board has been 
getting more headlines recently, but the 
Conciliation Service still is very much in 
the labor-dispute picture. During the last 
year it has settled about 80 per cent of the 
disputes before it. This percentage has 
been maintained despite the fact that the 
conciliators have no authority to approve 
wage increases. They can, however, advise 
on wage adjustments within the limits pre- 
scribed by wage-stabilization rules. It is 
doubtful whether the conciliators can 
maintain this percentage in 1944, since 
most workers have received the 15 per 
cent increases to which they are entitled 
under the “little steel” formula. 


What happens if the conciliators cannot 
settle a dispute? 


There has been no change in procedure 
here. The case goes next to the War Labor 
Board. Unless the case is a big one involv- 
ing thousands of workers in a vital war 
industry, it probably will be referred to a 
regional War Labor Board. The decision 
of this Board may be appealed to the par- 
ent Board in Washington if you can con- 
vince the national Board that your rea- 
sons for appealing are good enough. You 
are expected to abide by the decisions of 
the Board, subject to approval of the 
Office of Economic Stabilization, headed 
by Fred M. Vinson. 
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What if a voluntary agreement on wages 
is made by employer and workers? 


This agreenient must be approved by the 
WLB. In the past, the chances have been 
good that an agreement would be approved 
in full or in part. Latest WLB report, for 
the month of October, shows that increases 
worked out voluntarily were denied in less 
than 15 per cent of the cases closed. In- 
creases were approved fully in about half 
the cases and partial approval was grant- 
ed in 35 per cent. But chances of approval 
will not be so good during this year unless 
wage-stabilization policies are revised. 


Does Mr. Vinson pass upon every wage 
decision of the War Labor Board? 


No, he sees only a small percentage of 
WLB cases. He passes on those cases in 
which employers must obtain price relief 
in order to meet the cost of wage increases 
granted by WLB. He also likes to see all 
cases involving wage adjustments in the 
aircraft industry. Mr. Vinson has over- 
ruled WLB on wages in very few cases. 


How can a case reach the President? 


Only the big, spectacular cases involving 
strikes or threats of strikes have reached 
Mr. Roosevelt’s desk, but there are indi- 
cations that more unions may try to get 
their cases before him. There is a feeling 
that by by-passing WLB and other agen- 
cies the unions may get a better wage bar- 
gain. The miners found that they could 
get a better deal by negotiating with Sec- 
retary Ickes than they could by accepting 
an award of the War Labor Board. 


The railroad workers are finding that, by 
refusing to accept wage awards offered 
them by Mr. Vinson and by taking their 
case directly to the President, they can im- 
prove upon the Vinson award. The steel- 
workers won a promise from President 
Roosevelt that any wage increases granted 
them as a result of present negotiations 
would be made retroactive to the expira- 
tion dates of their contracts, provided 
such increases did not go beyond the lim- 
its of the stabilization rules. WLB in the 
beginning had not been willing to give the 
steelworkers such a promise, but later fol- 
lowed the President’s lead. 


What about the Connally-Smith Act? Isn‘t 
it being used to punish strikers? 


In one case it was used to convict 30 coal 
miners who went on strike after the Gov- 
ernment had taken over the mines, but 
these miners received only suspended sen- 
tences. Instead of being used to punish 


strikers, the Act more often has had the ef- 
fect of punishing employers. It has worked 
out this way: 

In order to put a stop to strikes, the Gov- 
ernment has seized plants, under powers 
conferred by the Connally-Smith Act. This 
has proved effective in getting men back 
to work, but sometimes it has deprived an 
employer of control over his property 
through no fault of his own. The employer 
may have been willing to accept a Govern- 
ment wage decision when his workers were 
not. If the. workers struck in protest, his 
plant was seized and the strikers went un- 
punished. Thus, this employer was treated 
the same as one whose plant was seized be- 
cause he refused to accept a wage decision. 


Criminal penalties under the Connally- 
Smith Act cannot be invoked until a plant 
has been seized by the Government. Work- 
ers who strike before Government seizure 
and without filing a 30-day strike notice 
are liable to suits for damage by the Gov- 
ernment or employers, but this provision 
is not being used. It is found that it is not 
easy to fix responsibility for strikes. 


Where does the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board fit into the wartime labor- 
relations picture? 


NLRB is the agency designated to con- 
duct strike elections under the War Labor 
Disputes Act. Aside from that, it has lit- 
tle to do directly with settlement of dis- 
putes. Indirectly, however, this agency 
still plays an important part in employer- 
employe relationships. It has conducted 
8,000 collective-bargaining elections since 
Pearl Harbor and has passed on hundreds 
of charges of unfair labor practice. 


Is any change in Government labor pol- 
icy imminent? 

Congressional enactment of a labor draft 
law, as recommended by President Roose- 
velt, would mark a radical change in policy 
toward labor. But Mr. Roosevelt also must 
decide whether present wage-stabilization 
formulas are to be revised upward or left 
unchanged. 


In making his decisions, Mr. Roosevelt 
is in the middle of demands from the mili- 
tary to keep war production going at top 
speed and demands from labor leaders for 
a more liberal wage policy. In his labor- 
draft recommendation, Mr. Roosevelt was 
looking for a way to head off future strike 
crises such as those which recently have 
been placed on his doorstep. He cannot 
give sufficient time to his duties as Com- 
mander in Chief if he is to act as a labor 
conciliator in all of the big disputes ahead. 
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After the war, this country will have the biggest mer- 
chant marine afloat, the largest fleet of cargo vessels ever 
owned by a single country. This fleet is expected to total 
35,000,000 tons, or more. By comparison, the rest of the 
nations of the world, combined, will have but 45,000,000 
tons. This will reverse, directly, the situation that pre- 
vailed in prewar. Then, the rest of the world had 61,000,- 
000 tons, and the United States only 11,000,000 tons. The 
Pictogram shows the contrast. 

The prospective postwar shipping glut already is caus- 
ing worry and dispute, which can only increase in the 
days ahead. Under the circumstances, it is well to know 
how the United States fleet grew, what kind of ships it 
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inciudes, and what is planned for the year ahead. 

Growth of a fleet. The world cargo fleet is bigger today 
than when the war began in 1939. American shipyards, 
alone, have replaced all the shipping sunk—some 29,- 
400,000 tons. There has been some limited shipbuilding in 
Britain and elsewhere. But, while the ships sunk belonged 
to many nations, the new ships built are mostly the prop- 
erty of the U.S. Thus, the war has reduced the fleets of 
other countries—especially Great Britain—and has built 
up the American merchant marine, at the same time. 

But what kind of ships are being built? 

Slow vs. fast ships. Most of the new American fleet con- 
sists of Liberty ships. Such ships could be built quickly to 
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meet war needs. But they are slow, too slow to compete 
for postwar cargoes. However, the new fleet also includes 
a substantial number of ships that are as fast and efficient 
as anything on the seas. These are the Victory ships and 
the C-type vessels. They constitute an ever-increasing 


proportion of the ships built. It is estimated that, after 


the war, the United States will have something more than 
15,000,000 tons of fast ships and something less than 
20,000,000 tons of Liberties. But there will be enough fast 
ships to carry more than half of America’s foreign com- 
merce. Before the war, most of America’s foreign trade 
was carried by foreign-flag vessels. Maritime nations 
abroad are worried at the prospect. 
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As for the current year’s U.S. shipbuilding program: 

The 1944 program. At present the American cargo 
fleet, with its constant increase, is sufficient to meet all 
strategic needs, but with little or no surplus. Neverthe- 
less, the time is rapidly approaching when production 
schedules can be cut. A recent order reducing the ship- 
yard work week from seven days to six is evidence of this. 
Victory over Germany will mean a big cutback. Twenty 
million tons of shipping is scheduled for production this 
year, but it is doubtful whether all of it will be built. 
However, when production is reduced, building of the 
fast ships will continue. And it is the fast ships that hold 
a meaning for the postwar world. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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LEADERSHIP THAT FAILS 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Back from conferences with Stalin, Churchill and 
Chiang Kai-shek, back from the battle zones where 
our youth, along with the youth of allied nations, are 
making the supreme sacrifice, the President might 
have been expected to give the American people a 
positive leadership. 

Here was afforded an occasion to put the quarrelling 
and the bickering on the home front into proper per- 
spective. 

Here was afforded an occasion, too, to interpret to a 
bewildered humanity, not only inside America but 
throughout the world, the great aims and purposes 
for which men die so bravely every hour of the day 
on some battlefield or on some open sea. 

Examination of the President’s message to Congress 
discloses no new information and no analysis of the 
meaning of either the Cairo or the Teheran confer- 
ences—beyond the vague statement that military com- 
mitments were undertaken that cannot, of course, be 
made public as yet. 

Mr. Roosevelt says of these conferences: 

“There were many vital questions concerning 
the future peace, and they were discussed in an 
atmosphere of complete candor and harmony. In 
the Iast war such discussions, such meetings, did 
not even begin until the shooting had stopped and 
the delegates began to assemble at the peace 
table. There had been no previous opportunities 
for man to man discussions which lead to meet- 
ings of minds. The result was a peace which was 
not a peace. That was a mistake which we are not 
repeating in this war.” 

our ewvors Herp 1 Strictly accurate? For 
oe a aaee dee last war wall pli et be- 

URIN tween the Allied Governments. 
The Prime Minister of Britain and the Premier of 
France and the Premier of Italy met often. The trou- 
ble was that they not only met often in person but 
made secret commitments and did not tell us about 
them. We, on the other hand, had ambassadors and 
ministers abroad and President Wilson sent as a spe- 
cial envoy a trusted friend, Colonel House, to partici- 
pate in the discussions. He was in Europe almost con- 
‘tinuously. Documents recently made public by the 
Department of State show there were plenty of in- 
formal talks on peace aims during the last war. 


As for the military discussions, the Supreme War 
Council sat every week in Paris throughout 1918, and 
the United States was constantly represented by Gen- 
eral Bliss or General Pershing. There was no lack of 
discussion last time. What was lacking was unselfish- 
ness and objectivity in the settlement of European 
problems and the failure of a united front back home 
to support an American President. There is no doubt 
that the European statesmen got away with their 
plans and divisions of the spoils because they knew 
President Wilson was being undermined back home 
by the political opposition which sought to break 
down his attempt to speak for the American people— 
and did, in fact, break it down. 

PETTY POLITICS Mr. Wilson hoped that the _ 
of the Versailles Treaty would 
DEFEATED CAUSE b i tn f 
OF MR. WILSON e€ correcte y the League o 
. Nations in subsequent years, but 
the influence and potential might of the United States 
were lost to that cause by reason of the Senate’s refusal 
to permit American entry into the League. Decay in 
the character of European statesmanship at Paris was 
followed by a further deterioration in the years that 
followed. 

Mr. Roosevelt may have been thinking solely about 
the fact that the President of the United States didn’t 
go abroad for personal talks with Allied leaders dur- 
ing the last war and went only after the Armistice. 

But let us contrast what President Wilson did about 
peace aims during World War I. He spoke often to 
Congress and to the whole world. He discussed peace 
aims in public. He mobilized world opinion behind as 
fine a set of international principles as has ever been 
formulated. He gave the world the outline of an inter- 
national conscience. 

But governmental rulers who succumbed to the 
temptations of politics at home defeated him. In every 
country there were opportunities for real leadership—§, 
to submit to defeat in an election if necessary but to 
win a cause—and the men of those times failed t 
perceive that simple truth, 

Lloyd George played domestic politics. Clemenceall 
played domestic politics. Orlando played domestic 
politics. President Wilson alone tried for a peace plan 
that would prevent a second world war. And in thalj, 
he was beaten—beaten by politicians abroad and b 
politicians at home. Yet his cause lives on and will bé 
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“! wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
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War vindicated in time though the price in human suffer- 
par ing will have been high. ” 

Gen- Mr. Roosevelt’s message to Congress is political. It 

is a skillful attempt to re-make his electoral majority 






- so he may continue in political power. On the surface 
nell it seems as if he has taken a most unpopular and un- 
seal political course—recommendation of universal service 
oubt legislation. But he couples it with extraneous condi- 
their tions that he knows will not be fulfilled by Congress. 
nell He seeks, therefore, to espouse an important principle 
. at a time when there is little likelihood of its being 
noms written into law. Actually the cure for the strike evil 
beet is not universal service legislation at all but a simple 
pion statute forbidding strikes and at the same time pro- 
viding an impartial board or tribunal to arbitrate dis- 
— putes and settle grievances and establish proper pay 
woul scales in relation to cost of living. That’s the real issue 
ue d —worth all the courage necessary to meet it. 
's, but The President has not given us the leadership we 
State need on the home front. Possibly it’s because he’s 
efusd tired. Possibly it’s because he’s poorly advised. The 
cay> message reads as if it had been patched together by a 
“ an fatigued mind. Thus there is a flagrant contradiction 





in its references to the work of the Cairo and Teheran 
conferences. After stating that “many vital questions 
concerning the future peace” were discussed “in an 
atmosphere of complete candor and harmony” and 
after pointing out that this was unprecedented and 
had not been accomplished during the last war, the 
President flatly says “there were no secret treaties or 
political or financial commitments.” 
PEOPLE ENTITLED What then were the conferences 
about? Why are the subjects of 
10 CANDOR ABOUT ana ; fined to th 
WORLD’S FUTURE t €se discussions confined to the 
minds of the few men who par- 
ticipated? Have not the peoples of the world a right 
tosuch a discussion in the same atmosphere of candor? 
If nothing of importance was done except to exchange 
ideas about future objectives and no agreements or 
commitments were reached, what then made the dis- 
tlssion so valuable as to permit the statement that 
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the omission of such meetings last time gave us “a 
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nencealeace which was not a peace”? 

lomestl The objection to such candor, of course, is political 

\ o a fear that political opponents inside America may 
in thal 





ake advantage of differences and develop opposition 


—_ mmong our citizens of foreign descent who have nat- 
1 will b 





President’s message does not live up to the occasion—The public 
is entitled to more discussion of peace policy—Universal 
service law inadequate as strike prevention measure. 


ural sympathies with various countries in Europe 
whence they came here. But political fear as weighed 
against a right course of action is fear of injury to 
one’s ego. It has no rightful place in the conscience of 
any true statesman. 

The war drags on. Men suffer and die. Innocent 

noncombatants suffer and die. Hour by hour the toll 
increases not only on our side but across and behind 
enemy lines. This generation has undertaken the re- 
sponsibility of making a durable peace. The sacrifices 
are necessary. But what are we doing to make sure 
those sacrifices will not be in vain? 
LET US JUSTIFY Our on ae m spokes- 
FAITH DISPLAYED 10. ore failing perhaps because 
BY OUR FIGHTERS they are thinking too much of 
themselves. Maybe the supreme ego has superseded 
the Supreme Being. Why is there in the public ad- 
dresses of our own and allied leaders so little evidence 
of a spiritual consciousness? 

Mere lip service to the Almighty in peroration is 
not enough. There must be a readiness on the part of 
leaders in all branches of government to sacrifice 
themselves—yes, even their political or personal pow- 
er—for the greater good of all. They must dare to live 
the basic philosophy of Christianity itself. 

There is, therefore, an answer to the dilemma of our 
times: When rulers of governments perceive that their 
work can be effective only when they honestly submit 
each day to God’s guidance, when peoples are awak- 
ened to the need for “universal service” in His behalf, 
when statesmen begin to accept the premise that while 
all men grow tired and life is finite, honest principles 
never die, then will we begin to catch the spark of 
immortality. 

For that spark of the immortal spirit flashes back to 
us from the foxholes and jungles of the Pacific, from 
the battered airplanes that limp homeward with their 
dead and wounded across European skies, and from 
the cold trenches among the wind-swept heights of 
Italy. There our young men fight bravely on despite 
the leadership that fails them back home, still clinging 
desperately, even if inarticulately as yet, to a faith 
that we in our safe and warm homes will some day 
see the light of God’s presence among us—as He il- 
lumines for all mankind the roads to useful and con- 
structive service in a world of assured peace. 






































. and soup and salad and all the trim- 
mings. Private Pringle gets here on the 
7:17 and has to catch the 7:55 to San 
Francisco. That doesn’t leave much time 
for eating, but we’ll see to it that every- 
thing’s piping hot right on the dot so he 
can really enjoy his dinner. 


Private Pringle of the U. S. armed 
forces has a tremendous appetite. We’re 
serving tens of thousands of uniformed 
men and women every day in Fred Harvey 
restaurants, hotels and dining cars. Add 
to that our greatly increased wartime 
civilian patronage . . . plus food ration- 
ing and the scarcity of help . .. and 
you can see we have quite a job on our 
hands. 


Despite these difficulties, we try to 
give prompt service to everyone. When 
that’s impossible, we know our civilian 


RESTAURANTS + SHOPS + 


3000 MILES. OF HOSPITALITY —FROM 


patrons will agree that the man or woman 
in uniform comes first. 


Our 6000 employees—some of whom 
have worked with the Harvey family 
through three generations—are thankful 
for the cheerful way you’ve accepted 
this temporary situation. We promise 
you the old-time Fred Harvey hospital- 
ity will be back again just as soon as 
Private Pringle’s big job is done. 


* * * 


AFTER THE WAR, with money 
you're saving in War Bonds, 
travel and see the America 


for which we are fighting. 


* 


Visit the world-famous Fred 
Harvey Hotels at Grand 
Canyon National Park and 
in Old Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


HOTELS DINING CARS 


CLEVELAND TO THE PACIFIC COAST 
Copyright 1944, Fred Harvey, Chicago 
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of National Issues 


President’s Move 
For Service Law: 
Reaction of Press 


President proposal for a 
national service law is widely supporte:| 


Roosevelt’s 


among commenting newspapers as fair 
principle, although many editors express 
the President's 
failure to specify the plan he would ap- 
prove. Objectors maintain that the pro- 
posal comes too late. 

Holding that, “on principle, the argu- 
ment for the adoption of some such plan 
the New York Tim 
(Ind.) says, “Congress is entitled to have 

. from the President a specific plan.” 

“All would depend,” says the Detroit 
(Mich.) Free Press (Ind.), “upon the 
terms of such a law and upon the manner 
in which it 


reservations because of 


is unassailable,” 


was enforced.” 

Indorsing “for wartime the principle of 
‘work or fight,” the Washington (D.C.) 
Daily News (Ind.) nevertheless declares: 
“But ... if you have in mind a national 
service law which would give to any bu- 
reau arbitrary power to order Citizen A ‘o 

. work for Citizen B’s profit, then we’re 
against it.” 

The Washington (D.C.) Post (Ind.) 
welcomes the proposal as “a belated recoy- 
nition that the corollary of total war is 
total service.” 

Concern is expressed by the Baltimore 
(Md.) Sun (Ind.-Dem.) as to whether 
the President’s “delay has not made |iis 
task more difficult” because of strengthen- 
ing of pressure groups. 

“Tf such a recommendation had been 
made two years ago,” says the Cleveland 
(Ohio) Plain Dealer (Ind.-Dem.), “it 
probably. would have been regarded as a 
constructive move.” 

The Portland (Oreg.) Oregonian (Ind. 
Rep.) the measure, declaring: 
“Mr. Roosevelt’s proposal for a national 
service law ... comes too late and should 
not be accepted by Congress—barring an 
extraordinary outburst of strikes.” 


opposes 


Describing the prevention of war strikes 
as “the nation’s most immediately grave 
problem,” the Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer 
(Ind.) holds that “enactment of a national 
service law holds little promise of remedy- 
ing the situation.” 

The Chicago (Ill.) Sun (Ind:), how- 
ever, urges that we “take this step, ‘oo 
long delayed already, as a pledge of faith 
with our men on the fighting fronts.” 
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PONTIAC REPORTS 


.-- On the Record of Pontiac Motor Cars 


; In many areas, 75% or more of the war work- 

ay ers depend upon privately owned transpor- 

tation. In all weather, under all conditions, 

365 days a year, these privately owned cars must provide 

sure, dependable transportation to get workers from 

homes to their jobs of building guns, tanks and other 
implements of war. 


And it is interesting to note that it took a war to reveal to 
original owners the actual value built into Pontiac motor 
cars, In the past many cars were traded in with low mile- 
age—and the original owner never used or realized the 
long-life features which were built into his car. Now, 
when it is impossible to buy new cars, owners are dis- 
covering —according to letters from all over the United 
States—that the fine engineering and the rigid manufac- 
turing standards make it possible to operate Pontiacs 
day in and day out with less trouble, less delay and less 
expense than any car they have ever owned. 





Naturally, we point with pride to the fine wartime record 
of Pontiac cars. 


.». On the Record of Our Dealer Organization 


We can report with pride, too, on the splendid backing 
the Pontiac dealer organization has provided for a 
fine car. 


The service facilities provided by Pontiac dealers have 
played an important part in keeping America’s war 
workers rolling to work. 


This was not an easy task. To accomplish it, Pontiac 
dealers were forced to train mechanics, work under 
new and unusual conditions, supplant routine methods 
with ingenuity and resourcefulness. That they have 
carried on, that they have provided good service under 
difficult conditions, that they are prepared to continue 
serving their owners, is a fine tribute to their loyalty, 
their cooperative spirit and their business ability. 


We at the factory point with pride to Pontiac dealers 
and the enviable wartime record they have established. 





Every Sunday Afternoon. ; : 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 


BUY WAR BONDS AND cranes OOF PONTIAC 


: DIVISION OF 
“a KEEP AMERICA FREE! 


GENERAL MOTORS 

















































THE INGALLS IRON WORKS 
COMPANY, THE INGALLS SHIP- 
BUILDING CORPORATION ; The 
Steel Construction Company; Bir- 
mingham Tank Company. Offices 
at BIRMINGHAM, New York, 
Washington, Pittsburgh, New Or- 
leans. Shipyards at Pascagoula, 


Ret bad ode: 


8. budtel Soke hete fo 


Bade! 


Ingalls is the nation’s No. 1 independ- 
ent structural steel fabricator, a pioneer 
of new methods, including the appli- 
cation of arc-welding to all types of 
steel construction—ships, buildings, 
bridges, industrial plants. 


Welding literally fuses steel plates 
and girders into one solid piece of 
steelwork, providing lighter, stronger, 
faster construction. All-welding, when 
done by experts, will reduce costs and 
step up efficiency. A new type of bridge 
girder . . . stronger, and requiring less 
material than the conventional girder 
. « « will be introduced by Ingalls 
after the war. 


Use Ingalls’ research, design, fabri- 
cation and erection services to imple- 
ment your present or post-war building 
and modernization plans. 


_Question_ 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





Because of the growing number of strikes 
ond strike threats, President Roosevelt, in 
his message to Congress last week, has 
asked for enactment of a national service 
act. The Austin-Wadsworth bill, proposing 
the drafting of men between the ages of 
18 and 65 and of women between 18 and 
50, was revived with slight changes. Both 
in Congress and among labor leaders vig- 
erous opposition has been voiced against 
any plan for total mobilization. 

To present a cross-section of authorita- 
tive opinion, The United States News asked 
members of Congress, industrialists and 
others interested in labor relations: 


Do you think that enactment of a 
national service act would be the an- 
swer to the question of how to check 
strikes and strike threats in war- 
time? 


Answers are presented herewith. Others 
will appear next week. 


A. F. Whitney 


Cleveland, Ohio; President, Brotherhood 
Railroad Trainmen, 


answers: 

National service legislation will prov: 
rather than check, strikes during warti 
because it will inevitably give rise to m: 
new grievances stemming from a di 
torial approach to the problem of 
man-power mobilization. 


It is time -that we learned from experi- 


ence. The Connally-Smith Act, also toi 
as antistrike legislation, has actually 
creased domestic strife because of its 
couragement to minority groups (so 
times employer-inspired) to petition 
a strike vote. That law should be repe: 
immediately and there should be no n 
chatter about a national service law. 
We are entering the stage when cutb: 
in war production are causing various 
grees of unemployment. Democratic p 
ning for full employment, now and in t 
postwar period, is the need of the hou 


William M. Leiserson 


Washington, D. C.; Chairman, National 
diation Board, 


answers: 

A national service act may be neces 
to secure effective use of man power, | 
it cannot be justified as.a method of 
venting strikes. Such an act would bi 
ineffective in checking strikes as the ¢ 
nally-Smith Act has been. In Britain 
Canada, strikes and man-days lost 
increased each year since 1940 in spit: 
their national service acts. Only a 


designed mediation and arbitration ‘aw, 


SRNR Ee: 


age ye, with’ wage policy and other labor policies 
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Raw materials for 
burned in large rota 


cement are 
y kilns at tem- 


peratures up to 2500 F. Opera- 


tors used to squint through dark 
glass at the white-hot clinker, and 
thus try to judge kiln temperature. 

Today, instead, an electronic 
eye peers at the clinker, determines 
the temperature accurately, and 
transmits a signal to a special G-E 
motor and control. This automati- 
cally adjusts the speed of the kiln. 
tesult: a cement of uniform 
quality! 

This is a practical example of 
electronics at work for industry. 
As in many other electrical opera- 
tions completely engineered by 
General Electric, electronic cir- 
cuits were chosen to do the job 
faster, cheaper, more efficiently. 


IN THE EYE? 


You can purchase standard G-E 
electronic apparatus that is ready 
for immediate installation, Or, 
where indicated, G.E. will design 
and build special apparatus. Back 
of each recommendation is an inti- 
mate knowledge of every field of 
industry — 25 years of experi- 
ence in electronics. And, General 
Electric supplies the complete 
electric equipment of which the 
electronic apparatus isa part, 

A call to our nearest office will 
put you in touch with a G-E 
industrial-electronics specialist. 


General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N, | 5 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: 
“The G-E 


All-girl Orchestra” Sunday 
) p.m, EWT, NBC—“The World Today” 


news, every weekday, 6:45 p.m. EWT,CBS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


685-2-6930 


Every week 192,000 G-E employees purchase more than a million dollars’ worth of War Bonds 


rt 
| 
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In this war, the American railroads are doing a job that some 
said was impossible — and by many odds, it seemed impossible. 
Here is the record: 


In 1939, when war broke out in Europe, freight traffic took the 
sharpest upturn in years. In 1940, when America’s national 
defense program got under way, traffic continued to climb. In 
1941, freight traffic surpassed the record year of 1929. In 1942, 
freight and passenger traffic shattered all existing records — ton- 
miles exceeding 1941 by 34 percent, and 1918 by 57 percent. 
Passenger traffic topped "41 by 83 percent, the record year of 
1920 by 15 percent, and 1918 by 26 percent. 


But the end was not yet. In 1943, the railroads again shattered 
all records. They handled more freight and more passengers 
than in 1918 — peak year of World War 1 — plus the entire year 
of 1939! And they moved this greatest traffic in history with far 
less equipment than in 1918. How did they do it? By the 
expenditure of billions of dollars in pre-war years for improve- 
ments and increased efficiency all along the line, the all-out effort 
of their employees, and the close cooperation of the public and 
military authorities. 





What about 1944? As our offensives increase in size and 
speed the job will get bigger and tougher. The railroads will do 
the job — efficiently — but materials for essential maintenance 
and replacements must be made available. The tide of battle in 
railroad transportation must never lag. For it to falter jeopardizes 
all for which we fight. 


NORFOLK, and WESTERN 
atway 


FIGHT INFANTILE PARALYSIS—JANUARY 14-31 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 




















carefully spelled out to govern decisions 
of the arbitration tribunal, can effectively 
prevent strikes. 


Senator Thomas 
(Dem.), Utah; Chairman, Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor, 

answers: 

No. The enactment of a national service 
act will not help the present situation. 
It might make conditions worse. We 
should remember that the Connally-Smith 
Act was a “strike-cure” bill. 


Lee H. Hill 


Milwaukee, Wis.; Vice President, Allis-Chal. 
mers Manufacturing Co., 
answers: 

In my opinion, a national service act 
is not necessary to settle the question of 
checking strikes and strike threats in war- 
time. It would be sufficient for Congress 
definitely to outlaw strikes and threats of 
war strikes, and, as a penalty, provide for 
such things as the revocation of the strik- 
ing employes’ rights under the Wagner 
Act, collective-bargaining agreements, de- 
ferment privileges under the Selective 
Service Act and withdrawal of certain 
privileges of the unions involved. 


Rep. Robert Ramspeck 
(Dem.), Ga.; Chairman, House Committee 
on Civil Service; Member, House Commit. 
tee on Labor, 

answers: 

I do not think Congress has the con 
stitutional power to require any citizen to 
work for a private employer. I doubt that 
the country favors Government operation 
of industry, which I think would be neces 
sary absolutely to prevent strikes. I think 
what we need is a comprehensible labor 
policy. If possible, it should be written 
through the collaboration of employers and 
representatives of the employes. 


Carl J. Schoeninger 
Washington, D.C.; Commander in Chiel, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, 

answers: 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars have, 
since 1921, urged the adoption of a un 
versal service act which would call for 
equal sacrifice from wealth, resources and 
man power in time of war. Our recom- 
mendations have been ignored. 

The proposal now at issue calls only 
for further authority to draft man power. 
The enactment of a labor conscription law 
at this stage of the war effort would most 
likely create endless confusion and actually 
curtail production. The miracle of this wat 
has been production by labor and manage 
ment. A sound and equitable labor policy 
now would avert serious strikes and catty 
us the remaining distance without neces 
sity of labor conscription. 
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When the Blackout 
is lifted... 


ALUMINUM REFINERS 


Division of 


BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION 


General Offices: Lafayette Building « Detroit, Michigan 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES AND SHAPES 
OF CASTING AND DEOXIDIZING ALLOYS 


When the war ends and the world returns 
to peace-time pursuits, the vast stream of 
Aluminum Alloy Ingot now going forth 
from the plants of Aluminum Refiners 
to make war materiel, will be diverted 
to the making of motor cars, trucks, re- 
frigerators, radios and other consumer 
products. This enormous volume will sup- 
ply your every need for aluminum alloys 


to the most rigid specifications. 























Special Report 


(This article represents the result of an 





extensive research on a topic of out. 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


WHAT NEW BUDGET MEANS: 
START OF SHIFT IN SPENDING 


Increase in Nonwar Expenditures to Offset Decline in Costs of War 


Interest charges, benefits 
for veterans, tax refunds 
to call for heavy outlays 


The war budget for the coming fiscal 
year contains President Roosevelt’s out- 
line for a postwar program to assure con- 
tinued prosperity for the country. Basical- 
ly, that outline relies upon wartime sav- 
ings to support a high level of industrial 
activity, which, in turn, will provide reve- 
nue for continued heavy Government out- 
lays. 

So far as actual war spending goes, the 
President’s budget estimates are likely to 
overshoot the mark. They are based upon 
the prospect of continued war through 
June 30, 1945—18 months hence. Actual- 
ly, military opinion is that war on one or 
both fronts will end before that time. The 
outlook, therefore, is that the budget over- 
estimates war costs by several billions of 
dollars. 

Even with continued fighting, however, 
this country’s war spending is passing the 
peak. Budget estimates definitely reveal 
this trend. In the present fiscal year, end- 
ing June 30, 1944, war outlays are esti- 
mated at $92,000,000,000—down $8,000.- 
000,000 from estimates made six months 
ago. In the following 12 months, outlays 
are estimated at $90,000,000,000. 

Nonwar spending, on the other hand, is 
beginning to increase. In the fiscal period 
just ahead, the President anticipates a 
jump of more than $3,000,000,000 in non- 
war expenses growing out of the war. It is 
these expenses that promise to dominate 
future peacetime budgets for many years 
to come. Important among them are: 

Interest charges. The cost of carrying 
the public debt, skyrocketed by wartime 
borrowing, is estimated at $3,750,000,000 
in the next fiscal period. These charges 
will jump to $5,000,000,000 if the war 
budget for 1945 is translated into actual 
spendings. This item alone amounts to 
more than the entire annual cost of the 
Federal Government in the years before 
President Roosevelt took office. 

Veterans’ benefits. Budget charges for 
veterans in the fiscal year just ahead are 
placed at $1,252,000,000, against $865,- 
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000,000 in the present period and $600,- 
000,000 in the fiscal year that ended June 
30, 1943. Thus, in the midst of war and 
after two years of fighting, veterans’ ben- 
efits have doubled. They are expected to 
double again before many years elapse. 

Postwar tax refunds. When the war is 
ended, the Treasury will owe U.S. corpo- 
rations 10 per cent of the amount of ex- 
cess-profits taxes that they have paid. The 
new budget contains a $1,000,000,000 item 
for refund bonds that will have to be is- 
sued. This year, no more than $5,000,000 
in such bonds is expected to be issued. 
These obligations are not now a cash drain 
on the Treasury, but they do represent 
an addition to the public debt that must 
be met in the postwar period. 

These items—interest, veterans, and re- 
funds—add up to more than $6,000,000,- 
000 in the President’s budget, and two of 
them—interest and veterans’ benefits— 
promise to increase in future years. Mean- 
while, war activity has enabled the Presi- 
dent to effect savings in other Government 
outlays, but these costs may return after 
the war. The budget shows reductions in: 

Aid to agriculture. Despite outlays to 
encourage farmers to produce more food, 
total costs of the wartime agricultural 


program for the fiscal year ahead are ex. 
pected to be $314,000,000 below costs of 
the current year. This saving is to be ef. 
fected by eliminating parity payments to 
compensate farmers for low crop prices 
and by reducing soil-conservation _ pay- 
ments. Soil-conservation payments are ex- 
pected to drop from $350,000,000 this year 
to $265,000,000 in the next fiscal year, 
Parity payments in the current year ar 
estimated at $160,000,000. Other s:vings 
are made in reduced costs for crop insur. 
ance and smaller expenses. 

Work relief. No funds are expecied to 
be used in the coming fiscal year for work 
relief projects. This item in the fiscal year 
from July 1, 1942, to June 30, 1945, 
amounted to $285,000,000, but is being 
slashed to $2,638,000 in the present fiscal 
year, due largely to costs of liquidating 
the program. The National Youth Admin 
istration program also is eliminated from 
the new budget. 

Public works. Concentration on produe- 
tion of munitions also is reflected ins 
drop in the public works program. Wa 
spending by the Federal Works Agency i 
scheduled to drop from $255,000,000 in 
the present fiscal year to $99,000,000 in 
the next period; the National Housin 





Ovutco: 

For war* 

For excess-profits refund bonds 
Interest on public debt 
Other 

Excess of receipts from Govern- 

ment corporations (deduct) 

Total spending 


INcoME: 


Dericit: 

Other financing needs: 
Increase in cash accounts 
Retirement of government 
Corporation debt 

Total direct debt increase 

Gross public debt 





1943 
(July 1, 1942, to 
June 30, 1943) 
Actual 


$75,085 ,000,000 


1,808,000,000 
4,262,000,000 


1,809,000,000 
79,346,000,000 


22,282 ,000,000 
57,064,000,000 
6.516.000,000 


694,000,000 
64,274,000,000 
$136,696,000,000 


*Includes war expenditures of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 


NATIONAL OUTGO VS. INCOME 


1944 
(July 1, 1943, to 
June 30, 1944) 
Estimated 


1945 
(July 1, 1944, to 
June 30, 1945) 

Estimated 


$92,000,000,000 
4,000,000 
2,650,000,000 
4.797.000,000 


$90,000,000,000 
1,000,000.000 
3.750,000.000 
5,004,000,000 


32 000.000 
99,722,000.000 


177,000,000 
99 274,000,000 


41,186,000,000 40,769 ,000.000 


58,088,000,000 58,953,000.000 


46,000,000 101.000.000 
2,.770,000.000 
60.904,000.000 
$197.600,000.000 


1.346,000.000 
60,400,000 .000 
$258.000,000,000 
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DO YOU KNOW THESE FACTS? 


Syphilis is Dangerous! It is a contagious 
disease and may be contracted inno- 
cently. 

If untreated, it can destroy health and 
mind. It can wreck marriages. It can 
cause disability among productive work- 
ers. Early symptoms may disappear, de- 
ceiving the victim into neglecting medi- 
cal care. Then, sometimes years later, 
syphilis strikes. 


Syphilis is Curable! The first step toward 
cure is the guidance of a reputable phy- 
cian. Prompt, regular treatment cures 
most cases. Delay reduces the chance of cure 

self-treatment is worse than no treatment. 


Medical science is continually searching 


VTTpe 


for improved methods of treatment. Just 
now, its attention is directed toward 
ways of safely shortening the period of 
treatment. Meanwhile, it is advisable to 
continue treatment over the longer period 
which is known to give excellent results. 

“The Facts About Syphilis” is the title of 
a free booklet which Metropolitan will 
gladly send you upon request. 





Eighth National Social Hygiene Day is 
being observed on Wednesday, February 
2, 1944. The American Social Hygiene 
Association Headquarters, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19, New York, will gladly 
send you literature and full particulars. 








COPYRIGHT 1944——METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
Frederick H. Ecker, 

CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Leroy A. Lincoln, 

PRESIDENT 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 

1 Madison Avenue, New York 10. N.Y 
Please send me a copy of your booklet, 

24-K, ‘*The Facts About Syphilis.”’ 


Name — 


Street_ 


City State. 




















| ON THE ROAD TO ROME 
| 


DODGE Job-Rated TRUCKS remain a mighty 
force in America’s great trucking 
industry, carrying essentia! commodi- 
‘ties of commerce, industry and 
ne on the vital home front! 


Again 


DODGE-BUILT TRUCK, 
“KATHLEEN,” 
Italian mainland between Salerno and Naples. 


DODGE AMBULANCES (at left) were a familiar 
sight on French battlefields in World War I. 
today, thousands of Dodge-built 
Ambulances are serving our fighting forces. 


Above, one of these vehicles of mercy is 


being loaded at a north African port. 


affectionately christened 
hauls war supplies on the 





__ TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES, CBS, THURSDAY, 9 P.M. E.W.T. 









4,500,000 TRUCKS SERVE AMERICA’S VITAL “HOME FRONT! 











Agency’s war budget is down to $50,000, 
000 from $500,000,000, and the genera] 
public works program, including reclama. 
tion and public power projects, is to be 
cut by more than $100,000,000. 

These and other savings in the normal 
federal budget promise to be reversed jy 
the postwar period. The President’s budg. 
et message recommends a shelf of publi 
works projects, ready to start after the 
war, and a special message urges planning 
for a huge national highway program 
(See page 19.) In addition, the Presiden 
wants a postwar educational and training 
program for veterans, a strengthened up. 
employment insurance system to care fo 
displaced war workers; a broader Social 
Security program for retired and disabled 
citizens. Farmers have a definite 
promise from Congress that crop prices 
will be supported in the immediate post 
war period. 

All these 


ommended in the budget message, 


also 


projects are specifically ree. 
togeth- 
er with a program to provide for the re 
conversion of war industry, the settlement 
of war contracts and the disposal of sur. 
plus Government property. This will cos 
money and these costs will carry over int 
the postwar period. 

Questions thus are raised about the 
sources of funds to meet these costs. The 
President’s message provides some answer 
It gives this picture: 

The public debt. The budget conten 
plates a public debt of $258,000,000,00 
by June 30, 1945. An earlier end of th 
war will reduce this figure somewhat, per 
haps by as much as $18,000,000,000, but 
it still will represent a staggering amount 
standards. Yet the President 
envisions a time when this debt can be x 
duced, despite the Government 
costs he has in mind. A skeleton outline d 
this program is put in the budget messag 


by prewar 


postwar 


Continued low interest rates supply th 
keystone for meeting charges on carrying 
the debt. The President points out thal 
average interest rates to the 
below 


Governmen! 
now are 2 per cent and he implie 
that they shall be kept as low in the fu. 
ture. The 
this war a dollar can be 
third the 
This means a continued low return on cap 
ital fixed-income _ securities 
both public and private. 


message observes further that 
borrowed at one: 
charge made in the last wat 
invested in 
A high national income is the second 
brick in the President’s postwar financial 
structure. He contemplates continuing te 
tal payments to individuals of $125,000; 
000,000 a year, against $148,000,000,00 
in 1944, and $76,000,000,000 in 1940, th 
most recent peacetime year. 

The President indicates clearly that 4 





expects to achieve this income withoi 
adding further to the debt, even, in fac! 
by reducing that debt. The message give 
hints about how this is to be done 
High postwar taxes are a foregone col 
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Giving Strength to os Beslll... Toking Time froma Clock 


That bulldozer . . . butting dirt 
and rocks with an impact that 
shakes the teeth of the driver... 
needs plenty of guts in the bolts and 
nuts that fasten its joints. 

That clock... racing a produc- 
tion schedule, with costs counting 
the minutes it takes to assemble it 
... needs bolts and nuts so easy- 
fastening they nearly Ay into each 
other’s arms. 

For strength that survives the 
worst licking a tractor or train or 
trestle can dish out . . . for accurate 
mating that saves precious assembly 
time: assemble with RB&W bolts 
and nuts. 

For 99 years...R B&W has 
pioneered in the development 


LITP APP LOGS xLEL 


RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD BOLT AND NUT 


Factories at: Port Chester, N. Y., Coraopolis, Pa., Rock Falls, Ill. Sales offices at: Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago, Chattanooga, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 


of better and stronger fasteners. 

From 1850, when it designed and 
built the world’s first cold header, 
until 1944, when its great batteries 
of modern equipment still represent 
the latest achievement in bolt and 
nut making history ... there has 
been no slackening in effort to im- 
prove its product. 

During the past generation, 
hundreds of thousands of dollars 
have been spent by RB&W in 
experimental and research work on 
nuts alone. 

This is only one reason why so 
many great names in industry have 
come to depend upon RB&W for 
fasteners that make their products 
stronger, faster, better. 
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AND ALLIED FASTENING PRODUCTS - SINCE 1845 
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Viramins already have played a sensational part in the 
growth of many popular food and pharmaceutical products. 

We believe this is only the beginning. 

As you investigate the vitamins and their possibilities for 
your business, you will hear about a vitamin A concentrate 
known as Distilled Vitamin A Esters. 

We rnake this concentrate from low-potency fish liver oils, 
by the fascinating process of molecular distillation in high 
vacuum. The result is a bland, uniform-potency concentrate of 
vitamin A which is remarkably stable in light and air, more 
stable than any other commercial concentrate we have tested. 

We invite you to secure the facts about this unique vitamin 
A concentrate. 

Keep an eye on the vitamin business. It may contribute 
much to your future. And keep an eye on DPI. Its vitamin 
concentrates, its umque process of molecular distillation, its 
leadership in the production of high-vacuum equipment, may 
become increasingly useful to you. 





Distillation Products, Inc. 
Pioneering Wigh-Vacuum Research 


755 Ridge Road West, Rochester 13, New York 
Jointly owned by EASTMAN KODAK CO. and GENERAL MILLS, INC. 
; Sales Agent: Special Commodities Division, General Mills, Inc., Mi lis 15, Mi 
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“Weadguarters for Ol-Soluble-Vitamins and 
Wigh Vacuum Equipment” 








clusion. Current tax rates on the present 
national income are estimated to yield 4 
net revenue to the Government of $40, 
769,000,000 in the year beginning next 
July 1. This yield promises to rise to $49, 
000,000,000 under the pending tax bill, and 
the President wants—but is not likely to 
get—still more. A postwar federal tax bil] 
of around $30,000,000,000 is to be expect. 
ed under the President’s program, if aggre. 
gate incomes can be held at $125,000,000, 
000. 


Wartime savings to be spent in peace. 
time are viewed by the President as 4 
major postwar stimulant. The messag 
notes that more than 50,000,000 War Bond 
subscribers now have a direct stake in the 
Government debt; that more than « thir 
of the resources of insurance companies 
and savings banks, more than half the as. 
sets of commercial banks, now are in Gov- 
ernment bonds. These are regarded a; 
“rainy-day reserves” for individua!s and 
corporations that can be used for postwar 
financing. In addition to this, the Pres. 
dent expects State and local governments 
to employ war-built surpluses for post 
war public works that will require neither 
higher local taxes nor additional borrowed 
funds. 

Reserves for unemployment insurance 
are counted as another backstop for post- 
war activity. The unemployment insurance 
trust fund held by the Treasury now ev 
ceeds $5,000,000,000, and another $1,000; 
000,000 may be added before war end 
This fund, if administered on a nation 
basis, could provide a substantial cushio 
for displaced war workers and returnin 
soldiers. The budget message notes thi 
point specifically and urges that the ur 
employment insurance system be strengil- 
ened. 

By using unemployment reserves in the 
postwar period, the Federal Government! 
could go far toward bolstering individud 
purchasing power without adding any ¢ 
rect costs to the Treasury. 

Social Security reserves for retired per 
sons, widows and orphaned children gj 
hand in hand with unemployment insu 
ance reserves. This explains the Pres} 
dent’s strong plea for higher Social Secu 
ity taxes, to which Congress has turned 
deaf ear. Nevertheless, continued pressut 
to broaden old-age coverage and to ail 
health and disability insurance to the sy 
tem can be expected, which would promis 
both greater benefits to individuals ant 
more receipts to the Treasury. 

The President’s budget message thi 
carries the implication that the dawn ¢ 
peace can find the country attuned to 
high level of prosperity, and that fund 
will be on hand to support a program |t 
continue that prosperity. In such an evel 
the country may not find a war that # 
ready has cost $153,000,000,000, and po 
sibly may cost $397,000,000,000, undu 
burdensome, financially, 
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ELECTRONICS IN ACTION 

















Homogenized Heat 


e 


in every ‘crust.”’ Because the heat is “born” inside of the plastic material 


RB” a potato: broil a steak; bake a loaf of bread 
) 


the outside is always “well done” while the inside is still “rare.” 


case the heat flows from the outside to the inside. Result: the temperature can be increased rapidly, valuable time is saved 


better plastic products result. This is homogenized heat! A new 
In the kitchen this may be a desirable situation, but in the plastics tool of industry! 


industry a similar condition made trouble — until high-frequency 


This new heating method can be ipplied to many substances 
h at, generated by electron tubes. came into the picture, 1 | 
, wood. clue. paper textiles, rubber foods, t mbacco. le ather It Is 
For in molding thermosetting plastics, a briquet, or preform, clean — quiet — eflicient— extremely fast-— and can be controlle: 


of the material must be heated uniformly to soften it for molding. with extreme accuracy. 


loo much heat causes the outside of the preform to **set”’ 


You may have a problem where this new pplication of electron 
If so, 


ver. the Magic Brain of all electronic equipment 


prematurely; too little heat leaves a hard lump in the center. : 
tubes would prove useful— or even revolutionary. write 


By the application of high-power radio-waves to this heating us about it. Remem! 


job, heat can be generated uniformly throughout the plastic pre- isa tube 


W rite 


and the fountain-head of modern tube developmentis RCA, 


Address: RCA. Dept. 68-7D, Camden. New Jersey. 


{} 
i 
| 

il 


lurm. The entire mass softens at once— without a hard external today. 








A neu 


| 
booklet —"RCA ELECTRONICS IN INDUSTRY” 
some of the ways RC 





shou ’s 1 #s prepared to help put electronics 





to work. It may suggest applications important to your business. 








Address — Dept. 68-7D, RCA, Camden, New Jersey. Task ABOUT 


oR: 








| 
Free on request. Please use business letterhead when writing. f | 
| 
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WAR American Army Trucks and Tractors 


slog through axle-deep mud to de- 
liver vital supplies to our troops in New Guinea. 
Most of the “life lines” of these vehicles — brake, 
fuel and lubrication tubes, and many other parts 
—are made of Bundy Tubing. 





War came to America like a bolt from the sky! And 
we may turn from war to peace with almost equal 
suddenness. 

When that time comes, much will depend upon 
speed of reconversion. Millions will look to industry for 
employment. Needed products must start flowing from 
factories. Relief must be rushed to stricken nations. 

Bundy — whose tremendous output of tubing is now 
being used in nearly 10.000 different parts for war vehicles 
and equipment—will be ready. 

When “V” Day comes, the tubing life lines we make 
for war will become life lines of peace — for an infinite 
variety of products in scores of fields. 

Bundy engineers are ready today to help in the plan- 
ning of peacetime products in which tubing may be used. 
For information, write Bundy Tubing Co., Detroit 13, Mich. 


Dp Ls A c: E* Robert E. Bingman, widely known 


Detroit engineer and industrial 


designer, pictures here a “farm tractor of tomor- 

@ U | Dp Y at U B é N S row,” a practical possibility for the future. 
Whatever the final design of such farm vehicles, 
“life lines” of Bundy Tubing will contribute to their 
structural strength and their operating efficiency. 


ENGINEERED To 


BUNDYWELD double-walled steel tubing, BUNDY ELECTRICWELD stee! BUNDY “TRIPLE-PURPOSE” tubi: 
hydrogen-brazed, copper-coated inside tubing. Single - walled — butt Double-walled, rolled, from two stri 
and outside. From Capillary sizes up to welded — annealed. Available joints opposite, welded into a solid w 
and including 54" O. D. This double- in sizes up to and including Available in all Monel; all steel; Mone! 
walled type is also available in steel, 2" O. D. Can be furnished tin- 


side—steel outside; Monel outside— st: ¢ 
tin-coated on the outside, and in Monel. coated outside in smaller sizes. 


inside. Sizes up to and including 54" O 


















owing likelihood that 
pwmakers will enact 
pme restrictive measure 


A word to employers and unions: Don’t 
ik for Congress to turn its back on all 
eas for curbing strikes just because it is 
kewarm to President Roosevelt’s pro- 
psed national service law. 
That is not to be the case. Mr. Roose- 
It has put Congress on the spot with his 
gestion. He has said in effect: “If you 
n't like my suggestion, find a better one, 
t fromm now on the responsibility for 
opping strikes, is yours, not mine.” 
Congress can be expected to accept the 
lenge. It is not likely, however, to 
opt the Roosevelt plan because too 
any members feel that a labor draft is 
the answer to the strike problem. And, 
ough Mr. Roosevelt now is convinced of 
eneed of such a law, he indicates he 
es not expect it to be passed when he 
kes his plan contingent upon acceptance 
his ideas on taxes and other matters. 
How to end strikes. What type of legis- 
ion, then, is Congress likely to turn to 
its search for a formula to check 
kes? One proposal that is gaining favor 
Congress and among some Administra- 
n officials is the one advanced by Rep- 
ntative Howard W. Smith (Dem.), of 
minia. Mr. Smith’s idea is to deny 
ernment protection for  collective- 
gaining rights to any local union that 
kes part in a strike or slowdown. 
his would be a simple and_ perhaps 
ctive way to deal with strikers. Unions 
t stood to lose the right to represent 
kers in negotiations with employers 
in negotiations before Government 
g-fixing agencies could be expected to 
ve to keep their workers on the job. 









































That is one possible way of dealing with 
ikers. Another proposal is that Con- 
s write a new labor code, wipe out 
icing agencies dealing with labor 
ters and put an end to overlapping 
diction in labor disputes. Then there 
ill another possibility. That is for 
igress to extend the criminal penalties 
the Connally-Smith War Labor Dis- 
s Law to those who strike in plants op- 
td by private owners. It now is pos- 
Eto apply these penalties only when a 
thas been seized by the Government. 
ongressional opposition to a labor 
Ht reflects the attitude of organized 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ANTED: FORMULA TO END STRIKES 


Congress Search for a Remedy Short of a National Service Law 


industry, labor and agriculture. And little 
major legislation is passed these days with- 
out the support of one or more of these 
groups. There are those in Congress who 
believe that the doom of such a proposal 
was sealed two months ago when the Na- 
tional Labor-Management Policy Com- 
mittee of the War Manpower Commission 
went on record in opposition to such a 
law. This group included Eric A. Johnston, 
president of the United States Chamber of 





WILLIAM GREEN 


Commerce; Frederick C. Crawford, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers; R. Conrad Cooper, assistant 
vice president of the Wheeling Steel Corp.; 
Philip Murray, president of the CIO; Wil- 
liam Green, president of the AFL; H. W. 
Frazer, president of the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors of America; Edward A. 
O’Neal, president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation; James G. 


president of the National Farmers Union, 


—Acme 


PHILIP MURRAY 


Organized labor wasn‘t receptive to the call 


Duffy in Baltimore Sun 


MacKenzie in New York Post 
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IN 1586 Don Angelo Pietra 
contributed to business pro- 
gress by describing the Trial 
Balance (Bilancio del libro), 
as used by Venetian merchants 
toassureaccurate balancing of 
their books. 


Among modern calculators 


Marchant sets new standards of 
speed and accuracy with 


POINTS OF 


2()supeRionity 


Deliveries according 
to WP B schedule 











TRUE-FIGURE DIALS 
FOR ALL 3 FACTORS 


MARCHANT is the on/y American 
calculator that provides straight- 
line figure proof in plain sight 
for a 3 factors of every multi- 
plication, 


Thus MARCHANT gives an auto- 
matic audit proof of the correct- 
ness of each multiplication... 
completely eliminating the in- 
efficient, eye-straining zig-za 

hunt over the keyboard to check 
which keys have been depressed. 


Ask the Marchant Man to explain 
the advantages of the other 19 points. 


| MARCHANT 


N SVLENT=SPEEO ELECTRIC 











Marchant Calculating Machine Company 
Home Offices Oakland 8, California, U.S. A.: 
isa ‘ GENCIES AND MANUFACTURER'S 
: MEATIONS GIVE SERVICE EVERYWHERE 











'''and Albert'S. Goss, master of the National 


Grange. 

Service act as a strike weapon. Back- 
ers of national service legislation are look- 
ing to the public to rally to their support, 
but organized support is slow to develop. 
These backers contend that such a law 
will be effective as a weapon against 
strikes. They argue this way: Once the 
principle is written into law that all citi- 
zens are equally responsible to aid in the 
war effort, a national antistrike psychology 
will be built up among workers; a labor- 
draft law will remove many causes for 
strikes, such as demands for higher pay 
brought about by labor pirating and com- 
petitive bidding by employers for workers; 
the closed-shop issue will be removed as a 
cause for strikes, since under a national 
service law workers would be free to refuse 
to join unions as well as to join them. 


Man-power needs. Congress has still 
another reason for being cool to Mr. 
Roosevelt’s proposal for a national service 
law. That is a fear that unemployment 
rather than a labor shortage may be the 
country’s biggest man-power problem by 
the end of this year. 

Many signs point in that direction: 

Army production of small arms and 
ammunition is being cut back, plants 
are being closed down and some work- 
ers are being discharged. 

War Manpower Commission has 
revised downward its estimate of the 
number of men and women needed 
for the labor force in 1944. A month 
ago WMC estimated that 1,500,000 
would be needed to bring the total 
labor force (including the armed serv- 
ices) to 66,300,000. Now the estimate 
is 65,700,000, a cut of 600,000. 

Areas reporting acute labor short- 
ages are decreasing in number. 

On the surface that is a depressing pic- 
ture. But it does not mean that serious 
unemployment is a threat as of today. In 
most communities where plants have been 
closed there still is a ready market for the 
discharged workers. And, even though 
WMC says the country will need 600,000 
fewer persons in the labor force than it 
thought would be needed a month ago, it 
must be noted that there still is room for 
an additional 900,000 persons in the in- 
dustrial, agricultural and military forces. 
Of these 900,000, the armed services are 
to get 800,000 and industry and agricul- 
ture the remaining 100,000. 

Congress realizes all this. It also is 
aware that cutbacks in production have 
been confined largely to materials for the 
Ground Forces, that 1944 plane construc- 
tion and shipbuilding programs are larger 
than last year’s. It also knows that man- 
power difficulties were responsible for 10 
to 15 per cent shortages in some materials 
last year. But a majority of the legislators 
apparently are convinced that the man- 
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a he Th 
power crisis is past and that a labor d 
law no longer is needed to meet pro 
tion schedules. 


Labor in politics. Unions soon s 
know how far they can go in supporting 
opposing candidates in the 1944 electig 
An early ruling on the question by 
Department of Justice is indicated. 

The issue was brought to a head | 
Representative Howard W. Smith (Den) 
of Virginia, when he demanded a gray 
jury investigation of CIO political aetj 
ties. What the Justice Department my 
determine is whether it believes CIO} 
violated a federal law forbidding unions 
make contributions to campaigns of can@ 
dates for federal offices. 

Back of the Smith demand is this; 

CIO has set up a Political Action Coy 
mittee, an elaborate organization that 
have regional directors in 14 cities, ] 
purpose is to see that men friendly to 
are elected to office next autumn. He 
of the Committee is Sidney Hillmg 
prominent CIO official and onetime lab 
adviser to President Roosevelt. Servi 
Mr. Hillman as assistant chairman is C, 
Baldwin, former head of the Farm Se 
ity Administration. Both men have 
strong New Deal leanings. 

Mr. Hillman’s Committee has a $7 
000 war chest contributed by CIO unig 
That is $200,000 more than the $500/ 
that John L. Lewis’s United Mine Wo 
ers lent to the Democratic National Co 
mittee in 1936 to help re-elect Preside 
Roosevelt. It is this $700,000 contrib 
tion that Mr. Smith wants investigated 

Mr. Smith contends that the contrib 
tions to this fund constitute a violati 
of the Connally-Smith War Labor Di 
putes Act. This Act makes it unlay 
for labor organizations to make contrib 
tions in connection with any election 
which federal officers are to be chosen. 

But long before organizing the Politi@l™ 
Action Committee, CIO made its ownt 


.terpretation of the Connally-Smith Ad 


In that interpretation, General Cou 
Lee Pressman reached these conclusions 
The ban on contributions applies 
only to general elections and not pr- 
maries. Unions may spend money @ 
rectly in behalf of candidates, pro 
vided they do not arrange with 3 

candidate, his party or his political ll, 

committee for the method of expent- 

ing the money. Unions can hold thet 
own rallies and distribute their owl 
literature so long as they do not cok 

Jaborate with candidates or their cant 

paign managers. The law does né 

apply to contributions to candidate 
for State or local offices. 

If the Justice Department decides t 
prosecution of the CIO is in order, it 
indicate that it sides with the Smith 
If it does not, the CIO mterpretation 
stand until some future action is taken 
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Return from glory. . 


Here they come—back from another devastating raid 
over Europe. Sweeping in, while sunset hovers over 
this English landing field, each plane in the squadron 


makes a safe, cushioned landing on Aerols*. 


In every climate and on every terrain, Aerols are 
serving on American aircraft. Today, Aerols in- 
sure smooth, safe landings for our victorious air 
force; tomorrow, they will provide equally effec- 


tive service for America’s expanding air commerce. 


THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL CoO. 
AIRCRAFT DIVISION + CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 


Also manufacturers of Cleco pneumatic tools, Cle-Air shock absorbers 
for vehicles and Cleveland rock drills for mining and construction. 


AERO 


AIR- 
HYDRAULIC TAANDING GEAR 


oiL) SHOCK 


PNEUMATIC 4 
TTSORBERS fo} AIRCRA 
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KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY 
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FORESTER 


BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERY CO., INC. 
o* LOUISVILLE in KENTUCKY 
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Finance Weel 


THE OUTLOOK FOR TAXPAYERS: 
STATEMENT | WHAT THEY MUST PAY IN 1944 


















Both houses of Congress 
now have taken action deny- 


ing President Roosevelt’s re- This Is ABOUT 
peated requests for sharply Att HE 


higher taxes. Taxpayers can 
count definitely on paying 
approximately the same in- 
dividual and corporation 
taxes this year as they paid 
last year. Slight differences 
exist between House and 
Senate bills, but neither 
would increase revenues by 
more than $2,275,600,000. 
In general, prospects are 
that Senate tax policy will 
prevail when the Revenue 
Act finally is sent to the 
White House. Here are the 
high points of both bills: 
Individual income taxes. 
House and Senate approve 
present rates. Credits for 
earned income and for federal 
excise taxes are eliminated, 
providing most of the ad- 
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ditional $664,900,000 ex- 
pected from this source. 

Victory tax. Senate favors 
keeping a Victory tax at 3 per cent on all 
income above $624 a year. House proposes 
to substitute a 3 per cent minimum tax. 
Final action is to be taken in conference, 
with odds favoring the Senate plan. 

Corporation taxes. Both bills retain 
present normal and surtax rates. 

Excess-profits taxes. Congress is agreed 
that the excess-profits tax should rise to 95 
per cent, with the 80 per cent tax ceiling 
retained. Additional revenue is estimated 
at $502,700,000. 

Excess-profits exemption rises 
$5,000 to $10,000 in both bills. 

Excess-profits credit remains in both 
bills at 8 per cent on corporations with 
less than $5,000,000 invested. Senate would 
retain the 5 per cent credit on corpora- 
tions with more than $200,000,000, but 
House bill suggests 4 per cent. Senate view 
is expected to prevail. Both bills favor a 6 
per cent credit on capital between $5,000,- 
000 and $10,000,000; 5 per cent on capital 
between $10,000,000 and $200,000,000. 

Excise taxes. The bulk of new revenue 
—$1,011,100,000—is due to come from 
higher excise levies. 

Rates on which both houses agree: 

A $9-a-gallon levy on distilled 
liquor, instead of the present $6; in- 
creased taxes from 10 cents a gallon 


from 
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THE RINGMASTER’S TROUBLES 





—Seibel in Richmond Times-Dispatch 


to 15 cents on light wine; 40 cents to 
60 cents on heavy wines; $1 to $2 on 
fortified wines; an increase on_ beer 
from $7 to $8 a barrel. 

A 30 per cent tax on cabaret bills; 
20 per cent on club dues; 20 per cent 
on jewelry, with the Senate excepting 
watches below $65 and alarm clocks 
below $5; $20 a year on bowling alleys 
and billiard tables; 15 per cent on rail- 
road and bus fares and local teleplione 
bills; 25 per cent on telegrams and 
long-distance calls. 

Lower levies are proposed by Senate for 
Furs, 20 per cent against 25 per cent by 
the House; electric light bulbs, 15 per ceti 





against 25 per cent; foreign radio am 
cable tolls, 10 per cent against 15 per cet 
Postal rates approved by both hou 
provide 3 cents for local mail deliveries:4 
cents for air mail; increases in fourth-cla 
mail rates, and higher fees for register 
and insured mail and money orders. R 
ceipts will increase by $96,900,000. 


Administrative tax changes. 1" 
Senate tax bill also contains administr 
tive changes expected to be accepted } 
the House. These are important for mal 
corporations. They include: 

Corporate mergers. Bureau of Intern 
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thes a mighty unpoitanil pewon ! 


Your grocer, your butcher, your delicatessen man —all are 
doing work as necessary and as complex as almost 
any on the home front. They’re keeping people well fed 
and healthy . . . and working under the most severe 
restrictions they have ever faced — inadequate help, supply 
shortages, point rationing, ceiling prices and other problems. 





Your co-operation helps your food merchants meet these 
wartime problems — and their National Cash Registers 
help, too — giving you fast service, a printed receipt of 
your purchases — and easing the stores’ manpower diffi- 
culties. Fewer salespeople are needed ... merchants have 
accurate daily facts and figures without too much detail 
work . .. bookkeeping is simplified and records provided 
for completing the many Government reports. National 
systems aid the war economy by saving time on both 
sides of the counter. 
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4 Serving the Nation by Saving Time. This is one of many mechanized 
h hous systems built by National to speed record keeping, protect money and save 
iveries; vital man-hours—for business, industry, Government and the public. 
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Lministté is need for a National. Our factory at Dayton, Ohio, proudly flies the Army-Navy "E" with three 
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The National Cash Register Company 
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This photograph shows the entrance to Hitler's Berlin residence before 
he fled the city. Reports indicate the house was damaged by bombs. 


Grasexess bombing brings German 
collapse closer—hastens the day when 
American manufacturers can turn part 
of their production to much-needed 
consumer durable goods. Nation-wide 
industrial planning is paving the way 
for quick conversion to peacetime 
manufacture of all kinds of products, 
many of which will be made of sheet 
steel, 


Sheet steel is not one but a large 
family of steels — each with distinct 
characteristics and advantages. For 
more than 40 years Armco has been 
developing special-purpose metals — 
has created a number of them in the 
Armco Research Laboratory. One 
example is ARMCO galvanized Patnt- 
crip, the original Bonderized zinc- 
coated sheet that takes and preserves 





FIGHT — 
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paint. One of its uses today is in tem- 
plates that speed warplane production. 

While all Armco metals are now 
serving in the war, ARMCO is co-operat- 
ing with manufacturers who are plan- 
ning future civilian products—helping 
to select the proper sheet steels to 
meet strength, appearance, durability 
and fabricating problems — studying 
post-war markets. Many design engi- 
neers and sales executives have found 
our experience very helpful to them 
and profitable to their companies. For 
information, write to The American 
Rolling Mill Company, 541 Curtis 
Street, Middletown, Ohio. 


SPECIAL-PURPOSE STEELS 


FOR TOMORROW’S PRODUCTS 











Revenue is authorized to disapprove 4 
higher excess-profits tax credit for merged 
companies, if the merger or purchase was 
made to avoid taxes. This provision is 
retroactive and is designed to catch com- 
panies that bought up defunct corpora. 
tions to increase their tax credits. 


Excess-profits tax relief. Relief is ex. 
tended to natural gas companies whose 
output has been stimulated by war con- 
ditions. Mining companies producing 
fluor spar, flake graphite and vermiculite 
also are entitled to relief. 

Provision also is made to publicize re. 
lief granted under the excess-profits tax. 

Technical amendments are approved for 
estate and gift taxes, and for tax treat. 
ment of trust income for the benefit of 
minors. The Senate also proposes to grant 
tax relief to corporations threatened with 
large inventory losses because of liquida- 
tion forced by the war. 


Social Security taxes. The Admin- 
istration met another rebuff when the Sen. 
ate voted to freeze Social Security taxes 
for another year. The House is expected 
to follow suit. This means a continued ? 
per cent levy on pay rolls, 1 per cent paid 
by the employer and 1 per cent hy the 
worker. Rates had been scheduled to dov- 
ble this year. 

Immediate effect of the tax will be to 
force the Treasury to borrow $1,400,000 
000 from other sources, rather than tap 
the old-age pension fund, which woul 
have increased by this amount. 

The long-term effect is a matter of dis 
pute. The Administration contends that 
old-age reserves should be built up now to 
care for increased demands expected in fu 
ture years. Senators declare that the fund 
already contains five times the amount 
that will be required in any one year. 

Behind the dispute is a matter of post 
war policy. Reserves for old-age pension 
and unemployment insurance are expected 
to reach $12,000,000,000 by June 30, 1945 
The President implied in his budget mes 
sage that these funds could provide : 
cushion for any threatened business de 
cline after the war. 

The Administration already is on recom 
in favor of a broader coverage under the 
insurance system 
and the addition of disability insurance 
The budget message added that mor 
liberal unemployment benefits would 
preferred to any plan for dismissal wage! 
to war workers. Unemployment benefily 
for merchant seamen and returning 80 
diers, in addition to veterans’ benefits, als 
were suggested. 

The point is that, by using the Soci 
Security system, postwar benefits coul 
be provided for retired persons and _neef! 
workers without directly tapping Treasut 
funds. Thus a large measure of postwé 
relief could be financed outside of tl 
federal budget. 


old-age and survivors’ 
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For over 72 years we have had but one” 
ambition to produce the finest Bourbon 
in the world. In Kentucky Tavern we feel 
we have achieved this goal. There's only 
one better buy in bonds—War Bondal 


BOTTLED IN BOND KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON e 100 PROOF 





@ GLENMORE DISTILLERIES CO., INCORPORATED, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 





Dombpower: Within their perfectly streamlined fuse- 
lages Marauders carry an annihilating load of bombs... 
more, in fact, than carried by some heavy bombers. They 
may unleash several blockbusters, scores of fragmentation 
bombs, or hundreds of incendiaries, depending upon their 
mission, Such bombpower enables them to blanket 


target areas, to overwhelm enemy ground defenses. 





Firepower: Lethal tail turret of Marauder contains two 
of the many heavy guns mounted on this aerial arsenal. 
Newer Marauders have over twice the firepower of the 
ones which rang up the 90-to-6 score over New Guinea. 
Gun turrets designed and manufactured by Martin... 
America’s first ... are standard not only on Martin ships 
but on many other American planes. 





Airpower already is remaking tomorrow’s world. Mar- 
tin has designed giant airliners of 125 tons, is planning 
others of 250 tons. Carrying scores of passengers, provid- 
ing every comfort, these great luxury liners will make 
London an overnight hop from New York: Rio, a single 
day’s flight: Australia, a weekend jaunt. Tomorrow—for 
comfort, speed and safety, fly Martin! 


How Martin Marauders Ms 


URING the dark days of 1942 a 

group of Martin Marauders was 
rushed to hard-pressed Australia, 
These deadly bombers blasted Jap 
installations, wrecked Jap airfields, 
sank Jap ships, strafed Jap ground 
troops. When the Jap juggernaut 
finally shuddered to a stop, it was 
found that the Marauders had 
downed 90 Zeros in aerial combat 
against a loss of only 6 Martins. 

SECRET OF THE MARAUDERS’ SUCCESS 
How were the Marauders able to 
score such an overwhelming victory? 
The answer is power... terrific bomb- 
power to completely demolish their 
objectives in one swift devastating 
attack ... and withering firepower 
from every angle to rip apart enemy 
interceptors seeking to bar their way. 
Such heavy bombload and weight of 
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rolled up a 90 to 6 score 7 
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in New Guinea im 
tech 

armament, carried at rocket-lik race 
speed, make the Martin Maraude ary 
no ship for grandma to fly ... but i eal 
the hands of America’s best pilot 0 
it’s the hottest, hardest-hitting thin ave 
on wings! sack 
sout 

HITCH YOUR WAGON TO A STAR ma 

If you’ve got what it takes to fl {me 
ships like the Martin Maraude1 brok 
now’s the time to hitch your wag: In 
to a star... the white star of tl then 
Army Air Force. When you ask f and 
the Air Force, you'll get actioi lerce 
What’s more, you'll get complet basic 
training in the trade of tomorro rapal 
. « . aviation, For action toda brodi 
opportunity tomorrow, sign up wit port 
the Army Air Force! octar 
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Expanding Roles 
Of Mexico, Brazil 
In World Affairs 


Brazil and Mexico are assuring them- 
szlves of a seat at the peace table by their 
armed participation in the war. Both 

' countries have announced they will send 
expeditionary forces overseas. 

Brazil already has an Army staff in 
North Africa and expects to send an ex- 
peditionary force of three or four divisions 
to take part in the invasion of Europe. 
Mexico has indicated a desire to send 
land and air force to aid in the recon- 
quest of the Philippines. Both countries 
thus are building new roles for themselves 
in Hemisphere and world affairs. 

World status. Mexico and Brazil are 
homing world powers. Both hold sub- 
stantial shares of the world’s riches. These 
are being developed under pressure of war. 
As the U.S. and other powers reduce 
or exhaust their reserves of metals, petro- 
lum and timber, Mexico and Brazil in- 
creasingly will become suppliers to the 
world. This assures them of an active part 
in future trade, reconstruction and relief 
conferences, and first call among Latin- 
\merican nations for supplies, funds and 
technical aid made available by such con- 
ferences for further development. Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull has promised 
vats at such conferences to active allies. 
, Of the 13 Latin-American countries that 
have declared war on the Axis, only Mex- 
co and Brazil, with half the population 
wuth of the Rio Grande, are expected to 
end troops overseas. All other Latin- 
American nations, except Argentina, have 
broken diplomatic relations with the Axis. 
Industrialization. Brazil and Mexico 
themselves will furnish part of the arms 
ad munitions for their expeditionary 
forces. These are being made by growing 
lasic industries, now geared to war, but 
capable of turning out machines and metal 
products that long have been heavy im- 
port items. Mexico is building a_high- 
«tane gasoline plant with U.S. equip- 
5 ment. The steel industry at Monterrey is 

“panding. Highways and railroads are 
king improved to facilitate access to raw 
wods and distribution of finished prod- 
ucts. Air lines are expanding, with pro- 

uction of planes planned after the war. 

In Brazil, steel rails were rolled for the 
ast time in 1943. Extension of railways 
tus is possible without imports. Other 
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, CALIFORNIA 
GREETS THE NEW YEAR 


The New Year finds a remarkable transformation 
in California, where industrial development, long in 
progress, but hastened by war, commands the attention 
of bankers and other executives throughout the Nation. 

This bank is a vital part of California’s economic 
structure, and because it serves business, agriculture, 
and industry everywhere in the state, it has a unique 
Capacity to serve you. 

Your inquiries are invited. Write Bank of America, 
300 Montgomery Street, San Francisco-4, or 660 So. 
Spring Street, Los Angeles - 54. 
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166,384,994.51 
$ 3,498,153,209.87 
$3,697,912,674.78 
(As of December 31, 1943) 
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NATIONAL {8VSTAx® ASSOCIATION 





MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Main Offices in Two Reserve Cities of California...San Francisco...Los Angeles 


























Bombpower: Within their perfectly streamlined fuse- 
lages Marauders carry an annihilating load of bombs... 
more, in fact, than carried by some heavy bombers. They 
may unleash several blockbusters, scores of fragmentation 
bombs, or hundreds of incendiaries, depending upon their 
mission, Such bombpower enables them to blanket 


target areas, to overwhelm enemy ground defenses. 





Firepower: Lethal tail turret of Marauder contains two 
of the many heavy guns mounted on this aerial arsenal. 
Newer Marauders have over twice the firepower of the 
ones which rang up the 90-to-6 score over New Guinea. 
Gun turrets designed and manufactured by Martin... 
America’s first ... are standard not only on Martin ships 
but on many other American planes. 





Airpower already is remaking tomorrow’s world. Mar- 
tin has designed giant airliners of 125 tons, is planning 
others of 250 tons. Carrying scores of passengers, provid- 
ing every comfort, these great luxury liners will make 
London an overnight hop from New York: Rio, a single 
day’s flight: Australia, a weekend jaunt. Tomorrow—for 
comfort, speed and safety, fly Martin! 


How Martin Marauders . 


URING the dark days of 1942 a 

group of Martin Marauders was 
rushed to hard-pressed Australia. 
These deadly bombers blasted Jap 
installations, wrecked Jap airfields, 
sank Jap ships, strafed Jap ground 
troops. When the Jap juggernaut 
finally shuddered to a stop, it was 
found that the Marauders had 
downed 90 Zeros in aerial combat 
against a loss of only 6 Martins. 

SECRET OF THE MARAUDERS’ SUCCESS 
How were the Marauders able to 
score such an overwhelming victory? 
The answer is power... terrific bomb- 
power to completely demolish their 
objectives in one swift devastating 
attack ... and withering firepower 
from every angle to rip apart enemy 
interceptors seeking to bar their way. 
Such heavy bombload and weight of 
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Expanding Roles 
Of Mexico, Brazil 
In World Affairs 


Brazil and Mexico are assuring them- 
glves of a seat at the peace table by their 
armed participation in the war. Both 
countries have announced they will send 
expeditionary forces overseas. 

Brazil already has an Army staff in 
North Africa and expects to send an ex- 
peditionary force of three or four divisions 
to take part in the invasion of Europe. 
Mexico has indicated a desire to send 
land and air force to aid in the recon- 
quest of the Philippines. Both countries 
thus are building new roles for themselves 
in Hemisphere and world affairs. 

World status. Mexico and Brazil are 
heeoming world powers. Both hold sub- 
stantial shares of the world’s riches. These 
are being developed under pressure of war. 
As the U.S. and other powers reduce 
or exhaust their reserves of metals, petro- 
lum and timber, Mexico and Brazil in- 
ceasingly will become suppliers to the 

world. This assures them of an active part 
: future trade, reconstruction and _ relief 

conferences, and first call among Latin- 
\merican nations for supplies, funds and 
technical aid made available by such con- 
ferences for further development. Secre- 
lary of State Cordell Hull has promised 
vats at such conferences to active allies. 
Of the 13 Latin-American countries that 
have declared war on the Axis, only Mex- 
io and Brazil, with half the population 
wth of the Rio Grande, are expected to 
end troops overseas. All other Latin- 
American nations, except Argentina, have 
broken diplomatic relations with the Axis. 

Industrialization. Brazil and Mexico 
themselves will furnish part of the arms 


ad munitions for their expeditionary 
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sic industries, now geared to war, but 
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port items. Mexico is building a_high- 
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ment. The steel industry at Monterrey is 
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, CALIFORNIA 
GREETS THE NEW YEAR 


The New Year finds a remarkable transformation 
in California, where industrial development, long in 
progress, but hastened by war, commands the attention 
of bankers and other executives throughout the Nation. 

This bank is a vital part of California’s economic 
structure, and because it serves business, agriculture, 
and industry everywhere in the state, it has a unique 
Capacity to serve you. 

Your inquiries are invited. Write Bank of America, 
300 Montgomery Street, San Francisco-4, or 660 So. 
Spring Street, Los Angeles -54. 
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Words alone cannot describe the true excellence 
of Teacher’s Scotch. But a single sip will show 
you at once the reason for its superiority... 





Perfection of Blended Scotch Whisky 


SOLE U.S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY © IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 











This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these Shares for sale, or as an offer 
to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such Shares. The offer 
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450,000 Shares 
The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
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metal products will be furnished by the 
Volta Redonda mills within a year. Alumi- 
num production is planned to supply an 
airplane industry now dependent on im. 
ports. Shipyards that build naval ves. 
sels can provide coastal craft for peace. 
time trade. By such expansion, made 
necessary and possible by war, Brazil and 
Mexico are strengthening their economies 
compared with those Hemisphere coun. 
tries that are confined largely to furnish. 
ing raw materials. 

Government. For the first time Mexico 
and Brazil are acquiring a_ disciplined 
military force and centralized control over 
the domestic economy and polity. These 
important requisites to stable government 
have been lacking since Latin America 
first broke away from Spain. 

In Brazil, President Getulio Vargas has 
promised postwar political, trade and finan- 
cial reconstruction, better pay for public 
employes and broader labor laws. In this 
he is looking to both employers and em- 
ployes for support. 

In Mexico, a similar process is under 
way. The “revolution,” begun in 191], 
was strongly antiforeign. This _ trend 
reached its climax under President Lazaro 
Cardenas with the seizure of foreign oil 
companies in 1938. As Minister of De 
fense, General Cardenas now co-operates 
fully with President Avila Camacho who 
has chosen a middle way of co-operation 
with the U.S. This course has grown into 
a pattern for other Hemisphere countries, 
and is being strengthened by an economic 
interdependence with the U.S., which is 
expected to continue beyond the war. 

Effect on other countries. The emer 
gence of Brazil and Mexico as militany 
and economic powers is expected to 
change the roles of Argentina and Spain 
in Latin America. Argentina formerly was 
the dominant Latin-American power be- 
cause of her temperate climate, European 
population and economic strength. This 
tendency has reversed sharply since Pearl 
Harbor. Economically, Argentina still is 
prospering, but at the expense of future 
influence in world reconstruction and w- 
der imminent threat of economic sanc- 
tions. This is because of the totalitarian 
outlook of the Ramirez Government. Bra- 
zil and Mexico thus assume ascendency 
in Latin America. 

The position of Spain is affected sim: 
larly. Spain long has aimed at rebuilding 
her former social and political prestige i 
Latin America by propaganda based on 4 
common heritage. Since 1936, this hold on 
the Americas has lessened because of Get- 
eral Franco’s support of the Axis. Now 
development of Brazil and Mexico as it 
ternational powers: brings about a_ sell- 
sufficiency in political and social thought 
that rapidly is diminishing Spanish influ- 
ence in the Hemisphere. As growing world 
powers, Mexico and Brazil can be leaders 
in this movement for some time to come 
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They work together better 
because they can talk together... 


¥% Let’s all 
BACK THE ATTACK 


with Bonds! 


YTiw 


Slipping furtively 

Through the cloud covered islands 
A Jap carrier task force 

Launches a sneak attack... 


High overhead 

Through a hole in the clouds 
A Yank squadron leader 
Spots the telltale wakes . . . 
Flashes a quick command 
To his teammates... 


Peeling off 
Like kingfishers out of the sun 
The war birds strike... 

* * 


Then... 

Over the radiotelephones 
Of our planes and ships 
Comes the word 

“Scratch one flat top!” 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 67 Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. 


eManufacturing Assoctate: 


Said the Leader to the Squadron: 


“Yippee, a Flat Top!” 


FEDERAL TELEPHONE AND RADIO CORPORATION 


... As the young American fliers 
Tell the world 

Another Jap carrier 

Has gone to the bottom! 


* * 


Modern communications equipment 
Designed and manufactured 

By I. T. & T. associate companies 

Is helping Uncle Sam 

Coordinate his fighting forces 

On land, sea and in the air 


The broad experience 

>a Fe ke 

In the field of communications 

Is proving its value in time of war 


After victory 
It will help men build 
A world of peace 























Mrs. Miniver Vertes an Advertisement. 


" ow hopelessly people fail, Mrs. Miniver thought, when 

H they try to describe flying to someone who has never done 
it. They leave out all the really important things. They tell you 
that it saves time and (taking everything into account) money; 
they tell you that it makes the earth look like a map, cows like 
ants, and cars like beetles. But they don’t tell you that it is 
staggering, tremendous; that it is not merely an experience but 
a rebirth; that it gives you for the first time in your life the 
freedom of a new dimension (for although we know that 
there are three of them, we are forced to move mainly in two: 
so that our sense of up-and-downness is necessarily dim and 
undeveloped compared with our acute perception of the 
to-and-fro). They don’t tell you that when you are up there it 
is the aeroplane that seems to be the safe solid core of things, 
while the earth is a distant planet upon which unfamiliar beings 
move among unthinkable dangers. They don’t tell you, either, 
that you will be torn all the time between an immense arrogance 


and an immense humility, so that you are at one moment Goi 
and at the next a nameless sparrow. Nor do they tell you whal 
it feels like to thread your way among the noble and exciting 
architecture of the clouds; nor how—best of all—you ma 
suddenly find a rainbow arched across the tip of your wing 
as though you had caught it in passing and carried it along 
with you.” [From the book Mrs. Miniver by Jan Struther] 


» » ~ 


The marvel of flight is ever a new experience to today’s # 
travelers. To countless others it has yet to come—and come! 
shall. The Airlines of the nation are prepared to spend mail 
millions of dollars and engage thousands of returning servic 
men in extending air transportation to the threshold of eve 
possible community ...to bring the “freedom of a new dim 
sion” to all. Air Transport Association, 1515 Massachusetts Avent 
N. W., Washington 5, D.C. 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 


LEADING 


THE WORLD |1N AIR TRANSPORT 









Plus and Minus 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








2201 M Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 






























Trend of Armericam Business 


e Reg. U.S. 


As Mr. Roosevelt sees the problem in years immediately after the war..... 

It is to be necessary to maintain income payments of $125,000,000,000 a year 
if large unemployment is to be avoided, if interest charges on a vast war debt 
are to be borne easily. That's about $50,000,000,000 above prewar. 

To hold that high level of income payments, the President suggests: i 








Spending of wartime savings by individuals and corporations will help. A 
vast backlog of $135,000,000,000 in individual savings assures private spending. 
Mustering-out pay of about $4,000,000,000 will have its effect on spending. 
Unemployment benefits should be broadened and liberalized to assure that the 
reserves that will be around $5,000,000,000 by the war end are tapped. A pro- 
gram of federal unemployment allowances for veterans is needed. 
Old-age insurance should be broadened to cover disability and to bring in \| 
yi 

















now-excluded groups. Here is another fund of about $5,000,000,000 that can be 
tapped without drawing further on the Treasury in ways that would add to debt. 

A highwa-r program of $750,000,000 a year is desirable. 

A program of education for returning veterans, to cost $1,000,000,000 a 
year, will both add to spendable funds and provide occupations for many men. 1 

Altogether, in these sources of spending there should be assurance of a high il 
level of income payments for several years after the war. It is in these years 
that President Roosevelt expects to balance the budget for the first time since ie 
1931. The President even anticipates that there might be some retirement of | 
debt. 

Prevailing view is that it will be at least 1950 before effects of wartime 
inflation begin to wear off, before Government moves back in a really big way to \} 
prime the pump, or to generate a new set of experiments in controlled economy. 




















Federal debt will reach $258,000,000,000 by June 30, 1945. 
Interest on this debt will exceed $5,000,000,000 a year. 
Low and stable interest rates will be maintained. 
A debt of that size can be carried as a not oppressive burden if income can | 
be held high and if the right tax structure is devised, which it should be. 
Further: Not forecast, but implied, is the prospect that in postwar it will 
be to the Government's advantage to try to hold a relatively high price level, to 
try to maintain a high taxable level of income by bolstering prices. 











| 
On the subject of debt..... Mr. Roosevelt makes these forecasts: 














ent God 


you what 









exciting 














Now as to the outlook for war business..... The President in his budget for 
the year beginning next July 1 offers these figures: 

A total of $307,000,000,000 will be obligated for war by June 30, 1944. 

Of this amount, $202,000,000,000 will have been spent by that same date. | 
This means that $105,000,000,000 will remain unspent out of funds obligated. 
And: Mr. Roosevelt is asking Congress to permit Government to incur another 











| 
end mat $90,000,000,000 in obligations in the year that begins next July l. i] 
ng. servi So: As long as war continues, there will be no shortage of dollars to spend 
1 of ev on war orders. However: The fact that more than $100,000,000,000 of funds that 
ae are obligated will remain unspent on June 30 does give a rough idea of the size 


of the problem of contract termination that will arise when war does end. 


(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


On this subject of contract termination..... Uniform termination clause now 
will be written into all new contracts; will be optional for contractors working 
on old contracts. Army thinks that contractors are wise to take the new clause. 

The uniform termination clause provides these alternatives: 

1. Settlement by agreement between contractor and Government. 

2. Settlement by formula where agreement fails. 

And: Formula calls for the following: Full contract price to be paid for 
all completed items. A maximum profit ceiling of 6 per cent, before taxes, on 
costs allowed by the Government. A maximum profit ceiling of 2 per cent, before 
taxes, on unprocessed inventory. Costs to be allowed and disallowed are detailed. 

Actually, the new clause does not offer much that present contract clauses 
offer. It covers only one corner of the termination problem, with many of the 
most important questions still to be answered. 

On that point: You may be interested in schools to be conducted by Army 
Service Forces on contract termination. Attendance will be by invitation. You 
should get in touch with the Army procurement office in your area for details. 














It is very doubtful that Congress will approve a labor draft at this time; 
that it will call for national service from civilians as well as from soldiers. 

Mr. Roosevelt probably did not expect Congress to jump at this chance. 

However: Congress now will have difficulty criticizing the White House for 
its labor policy; will find that strike blame tends to kick back on it. 

Any big new strike might tend to force Congress to act. 

In that case, national service would take the form of an antistrike law 
more than a labor draft. Idea that a law is needed to force workers into war 
work no longer holds. The labor situation is less tight. Problem now is how to 
limit work stoppages in key industries. Roosevelt passes that buck to Congress. 











To take up the outlook on other issues that the President raises..... 

Taxes: Congress will enact the tax bill that it is in process of approving. 
This bill will raise $2,000,000,000 of new revenue, not $10,000,000,000 wanted 
by Mr. Roosevelt. It will freeze pay-roll taxes over his opposition. It will 
not be followed by a further general revenue-raising bill in 1944. 

Renegotiation: President will prevail on this issue; will be able to force 
the Senate to recede from some amendments that would limit the right of agencies 
doing the renegotiating. Final bill will be close to the House version. 

Food price subsidies: A compromise is in the making with regard to food sub- 
Sidies; is likely to give the White House a fair share of what it wants. 

OPA: Congress either will renew the existing price-control act or will cre- 
ate another act. Odds favor renewal of the existing law, probably for one year 
after its date of expiration on June 30, 1944. Congress will be slow to take the 
onus for removing price and ration controls in this period of money inflation. 

That's about all, except for national service, that Mr. Roosevelt will ask 
of Congress this year. He will lose on taxes and probably on national service. 
He will get much of what he wants in renegotiation, subsidies, OPA. 

Any big new legislative program is likely to be put over to postwar. 











Construction: The War Production Board is refusing at this time to ease 
up on rules governing new construction. Materials and labor are available for 
limited expansion of building, but officials fear that any go-ahead order might 
be abused. 

Pricing new consumer goods: A hitch to resumed or increased output of goods 
for civilians is found in uncertainty about price policy. Costs have risen since 
production was restricted. Price rises may be called for to permit production. 
But: Economic stabilizers insist that permitted prices hold profits to a very 
narrow limit where authority is given to resume output of civilian goods. 

Rubber: Supply of both synthetic and crude rubber remains rather tight. 
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through the Mimeograph 


No Situations Available 


Looking at War 


Remember the geod old days when we used to hang out the 


are names of businesses—and we 


up... We can 


ee 


what it can do actually makes up for fewer people . . . Its work c 


available crop... We can suggest, however, that your Mimeograph 
duplicator has the knack of spreading fewer employees farther... 


take over some of the dutie 
a lot of B-Car gasoline for salesmen. 


Toronto 
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A. B. Dick Company, Chicago e THE Mimeocr 
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COPYRIGHT 1949, A. B. DICK COMPANY 


he U.S. Patent Office. 
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MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Ch 








“Axis air base falls to Allies”... Now what? — 


HEN YOU READ that Allied para- 
W ercops have captured another 
enemy air base, don’t be too quick 
to say, “Now, by using this new 
base, our bombers can strike even 
deeper into the heart of industrial 
Germany.” 

It’s not quite so simple as that. 
An Axis air base doesn’t become an 
Allied air base merely because it 
has been wrested from the enemy. 

Before a single bomber can take 
off with its load of block-busters, 
there is a colossal job to be done — 
a job which requires the combined 
efforts of the airplane, the truck, the 
train, and the ship. That’s some- 
thing the communiques never tell 
you about... 


Then, the trucks come in, with gasoline and oil drums, 

¢ bombs, and food. Others lug in heavy cement mixers, 

giant bulldozers, and tumble-buggies —so that the engi- 

neer battalions can build permanent runways for all- 

weather bomber operation. By this time, transport planes 

have flown in carrying operational personnel, radio equip- 
ment, spare bomber engines and parts. 


First come the air-borne reinforce- 

¢ ment troops, landing on the bomb- 
pocked runways. Then a second wave 
of planes, carrying an aviation engi- 
neer battalion, ‘“‘pee-wee”’ tractors, 





scrapers, and lightweight construc- 
tion equipment. An emergency land- 
ing strip is smoothed off for fighter 
planes, and transport planes with 
heavier tractors, scrapers, and rollers. 


Now the heavy sluggers roar in — the big, long-range 

e Liberators and their crews. Transports fly in, too, bring- 

ing the ground crews who will ready the bombers for 

action. At last — perhans weeks after the air base fell into 

our hands — the Bomber Command is ready to strike. How 

hard can it strike — and how long? That all depends on the 
vital link in the chain... 





CONSOLIDATED VULTEE 
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This link is the never-ending stream of cargo ships. 
e For the problem of supply cannot be solved by air 
alone. Transporting the equipment needed to keep a 
bomber base in operation is a job in which everything that 
rolls, floats, and flies must join forces. 

The way this challenge has been met is more than a 
heroic saga in the tightening of the air ring about the Axis. 
It is a lesson we must remember for the peacetime years 
that lie ahead. 











An enduring peace will depend, in great part, on the 

e unhampered interchange of people, goods, and ideas 
between the nations of the earth. 

And while all forms of transportation are teaming up 

to meet this postwar challenge, the plane, for one, must 


range - : 

wing play a second, and possibly an even more important role: 
s ie that of policing this 60-hour-wide world. 

1 into For the maintenance of an adequate Air Force, for years 


How to come, will be one of the cheapest premiums America 
a the | Suld possibly pay for insuring the peace which we shall 
have won, 





No ice needed — Much of 
the nation’s perishable com- 
modities, such as fish, fruit, 
meat, and flowers, may be 
transported by air, someday 
soon. In a plane flying above 
20,000 feet, no refrigeration 
would be required. 


Speed, not cost — The Air 
Transport Command, using 
such planes as the huge, long- 
range Liberator Express, is 
daily flying hundreds of tons 


of vital equipment over our 
global skyways. Speed, not 
cost, is the all-important 
thing when our fighting men 
need blood plasma, more am- 
munition, or replacement 


Quick Facts for Air-Minded Readers 


parts. By plane, they get these 
things in a matter of hours, 
not days or weeks. In the 
postwar period, as planes are 
still further improved and 
new economies are effected, 
low rates will make commer- 
cial air freight practical for 
many products. 


Exit the iron horse? “I have no 
illusions that the airplane will 
make the railroads obsolete. On 
the contrary, there will be room 
and plenty of need after the war 
for more and better transporta- 
tion by rail, highway, water, 
and air.”— TOM M. GIRDLER, 
Chairman of the Board, Consoli- 
dated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 











No spot on earth is more 
than 60 hours’ flying time 
from your local airport 











From Flying Jeeps to Leviathans of the air — Consolidated 
Vultee now builds many types of war planes, from small 
trainers to long-range bombers. When peace comes, the com- 
pany will be in a position to provide the postwar equivalent 
of such planes, from small privately owned “air flivvers” to 
huge transoceanic passenger-and-cargo planes. 


LIBERATOR . .. 4-engine bomber LIBERATOR EXPRESS ... transport 
<A 


Ca Ay a — 
a os 


CORONADO .. . patrol bomber CATALINA... patrol bomber 


Ae 


VALIANT ... basic trainer 





RELIANT , , . navigational trainer SENTINEL . .. “Flying Jeep’ 








Tucson, Ariz, 


AIRCRAFT 








San Diego, Calif. 
Vultee Field, Calif. 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Elizabeth City, N. C. 
Miami, Fia. 


Fort Worth, Texas 
New Orleans, La. Dearborn, Mich. 
Louisville, Ky. Allentown, Pa. 


Member, Aircraft War Production Council 


Wayne, Mich. 


















































CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
| OF CHICAGO 











| Statement of Condition, December 31, 1943 











eit RESOURCES 
| Caml Bd Tid THOU MOREE. occ icccccccccuen $ 482,949,998.21 
United States Government Obligations, ; 
Direct and Fully Guaranteed............+. 1,402,546,404.49 
Other Bonds and Securities.............0e6. 63,369,056.48 
| I BONE PIPED ob acre e ct ncdecccccoewss 363,163,483.71 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank.............- 3,600,000.00 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances......... 265,543.16 
Income Accrued but Not Collected.......... 5,401,213.79 
Banking House......... Le SN AL aa SS 11,400,000.00 
| $2,332,695,699.84 
| 
LIABILITIES 
OE OI 
| PBOCOPURMORS. ch cccccccvvcesescesncocsccoees 293,322.56 
i Reserve for Taxes, Interest and Expenses.... 9,742,995.61 
Reserve for Contingencies.............--06. 18,105,492.91 
Income Collected but Not Earned........... 191,776.94 
| Capital Se ee oe 60,000,000.00 
i at, SETTLER PLETE ee 60,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits......... canes benaeaeswean 10,406,373.42 





) $2,332,695,699.84 











United States Government obligations and other securities carried at $446,503,319.09 are 


} Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 














pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. | 














‘“Smoking a pipe again, Jim?” 
**Yeah, it’s COUNTRY DOCTOR 
PIPE MIXTURE” 





A CUE TO 
FINE ENJOYMENT: | 
The Wats Bais aman Fame | 
Gornaicas Beet ce Uy eras Ren 
*Try a Myers's Million Cocktail 
Appealing—Delicious 









| Yes, Country Doctor IS DIFFERENT... 
it’s a cool, mild-mannered smoke without a 
bit of bite. Years of careful testing and blend- 


ing of eight of the world’s finest tobaccos 





achquaae Country Doctor—the one rich 
| mixture in a thousand. 


COSTS ONLY A PENNY A PIPEFUL 





a - 7 ae 


MYERS’S “Planters’ Punch” Brand Rum 
100% Fine Mellow Jamaica — 97 Proof 


A PRODUCT OF PHILIP MORRIS 





*For free illustrated recipe book, write: 


R.U. Delapenha & Co.,Inc., Agents in U. S.A, 


57 Laight Street, Dept. U.S.-1, New York 13, N.Y. 


oe fowviicalide sjee Smoked 


If your dealer doesn't have it, write Philip Morris 





& Co. Ltd., Inc., 119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 





_ People 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Harold D. Smith is Director of the 
Budget, a title that scarcely begins to de- 
scribe the job he holds. Actually, Mr. 
Smith is a sort of business manager for 
the United States Government. Quietly, 
anonymously, he performs a multitude of 
important tasks. Attention is on him right 
now because he has just submitted the ney 
$100,000 ,000,000 budget for the next fiscal 
year. But that is just one of his chores. 

A principal complaint at the Budget 
Bureau is that the general public has little 
idea of the work that it does. Many think 
of the agency as simply a super adding 
machine that jots the figures down in 
neat columns and tots up Government 
spending that makes plain citizens gasp 
and raises the blood pressure of the con- 
gressional economy bloc. Nothing irks Mr. 





—Harris & Ewing 


HAROLD D. SMITH 


Smith, an even-tempered man, more than 
to encounter that misconception. 

Mr. Smith’s job. There is a reason for 
his attitude. For one thing, Mr. Smith 
writes many of President Roosevelt's ex- 
ecutive orders. Congress grants genera 
authority, and the executive orders saJ 
how it shall be applied, which official 
shall have power. 

Mr. Smith also takes general supervisiol 
over Government spending. He combs ott 
spending duplications. He develops at 
counting systems for Government agel- 





cies. He has been inspecting all Gover 
ment wartime building projects, alert fo 
possible savings. He reorganizes section 
of the Government. He reviews legislativ4 


proposals originating in the executivé 
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New Dual-Purpose 
Locomotives Speed War Traffic 
on the Water Level Route 





MODERN MOTIVE POWER 
Latest New York Central 
locomotive weighs only 
198\4 tons. Yet devel- 
ops 5,400 h.p. ... ample 
for heavy freight on 
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“GREEN 
OVER GREEN.” The 
fireman shouts his 
teadings of signals to 
the engineer as a 
double check. It’s also 
part of his training 
asa future engineer. 


EXPERT HAND ON THE 
THROTTLE. Though New 
York Central engineers av- 
erage 20 years’ experience, 
each must pass frequent 
tests for physical fitness 
and knowledge of train 
operating rules. 


NO MORE SHOVELING. 
This automatic stoker 
feeds the fire at a twist of 
the fireman’s wrist. 


600 MILES ON A 
TENDERFUL. 

The “Mohawk” of today 
pulls a passenger train 
600 miles on one tender 
of coal. It gets 1 more 
power per ton than en- 
gines of World War I. 





NEWS 


Water Level Route. 





AUTOMATIC TRAIN CONTROL. 
Electric control on right of 
tender would automatically 
stop the train if a caution or 
red signal were passed .. 
of many modern safety devices 
on every “Mohawk.” 





.one 


Modern MOHAWKS ‘on the Warpath 


Y froneges a full-throated roar from 
her stubby stack as “Mohawk 
3112” swings into the straightaway 
with a string of troop-filled Pullmans 
in tow. There's an answering roar 
from her twin locomotive, eastbound 
with a mile-long train of war freight. 


Two engines of a kind. Two of New 
York Central’s versatile “Mohawks” 

. with their big, six-foot drivers . . . 
able to haul heavy freight on the 


5 New York Ccnivel 


One of America’s Railroads All United for Victory 


NEW YORK 
CENTRAL) 


Water Level Route or speed the 20th 
Century Limited through on schedule. 


Made possible by this almost grade- 
less route, “Mohawks” are newest 
among Central's fleet of steam, elec- 
tric and Diesel locomotives. And their 
adaptability to freight or passenger 
use means much to wartime efficiency 
on this vital east-west link in Ameri- 
ca’s railroad supply line. 


Thundering through valleys where 
Mohawk braves once fought, these 
Mohawks” too are on the warpath. 
And even as they speed the Victory 
traffic . . . their efficient performance 
guides Central designers in planning 
the finer locomotives of tomorrow. 
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What to do 
about Rust? 


| Mckee Hei 
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Immerse any rusty nail in a _ 
small quantity of Cities Service 
Rust Remover. If badly rusted, 
allow to remain for several 
minutes. You can actually see 
the rust dissolve! 


|) See 





Whe Reeuld- 


| Remove nail and wipe dry 
with cloth or tissue. Note 
the complete absence of rust 
and the way the original 

| surface reappears. 


t 

CITIES SERVICE RuST REMOVER is a 

| clean, clear liquid, practically odorless; 
non-inflammable, easily applied, and 
harmless to handle by those notallergicto 
specific chemicals. It is fast-acting, and, 
although heating somewhat accelerates re- 
sults, general application is recommended 
at normal temperature (60°—90° F.). 
Rust REMOVER is effective on chromium, 
copper, aluminum, steel and iron. 





5 Big Advantages 


|. Non inflammable 


? Harmless 10 Normal Skin 


3 Makes Metals C 
4. Removes Rust b 


5 Free from Muriatic, Sulphuric, Nitric “ 
and Oxalic Acids oF Cyanide 





hemically Clean 


y Chemical Action 


See a free demonstration of 
Rust Remover on your own 
equipment. 

(Available only in Cities Service market. 
ing territory EAST of the Rockies). 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Room 120, Sixty Wall Tower | 
New York 5, New York l 
Gentlemen: I'd like to test Rust REMOVER on | 
my Own equipment FREE OF CHARGE. | 

I 


Name. 








Company. 
Address. 
City. State 





Ui Service Oil Company 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
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branch of the Government, and often 
writes the legislation. 

But all this is merely preparatory to 
drawing up the budget, a colossal task in 
itself. Every agency that wants an ap- 
propriation must prove to Fiarold Smith 
that it really needs the money. Often the 
sum it wants is slashed severely. When 
final figures are reached, they become the 
budget, and Mr. Smith then goes to Con- 
gress to defend his estimates. 

But what about the man who handles 
this big job? 

Mr. Smith at work. A man whose job is 
to say “no” when Government agencies 
ask for money is likely to make many ene- 
mies. But not Mr. Smith. His approach 
to his task is completely nonpolitical. He 
steers clear of the intermittent rowing be- 
tween New Deal theorists. He is not in- 
terested in social reform as a part of his 
job. He handles his tasks impersonally and 
makes himself as inconspicuous as possi- 
ble. When policy is under debate, he 
supplies the President or Congress with 
information, and makes requested sugges- 
tions. When policy has been determined, 
he becomes again the impersonal adminis- 
trator. It is characteristic of Mr. Smith 
that he is not bothered by the fact that 
he and his chief assistant, Wayne Coy, both 
draw the same salary, $10,000 a year. 

Mr. Smith personally. Mr. Smith is a 
stocky, middle-sized man, with pale gray 
eyes behind rimless glasses. He wears an 
almost invisible mustache. He is a slow, 
careful talker, who stops to think and 
puff at his pipe before answering ques- 
tions, whether the questions come. from 
the President, a Congressman or a re- 
porter. He is boundlessly conscientious 
and has a capacity for work that amazes 
his colleagues. His working day almost 
invariably runs well into the evening. 
Once or twice a fortnight he manages to 
get home for dinner. 

He likes golf and doesn’t at all mind 
that Mrs. Smith beats him unmercifully 
at the game. He bowls, too. But, most of 
all, he likes to gather his four children 
and Mrs. Smith about the piano for a 
family singing bee. When he brings a seri- 
ous problem home with him, he often goes 
to his workbench and considers it while 
making a new gadget for the household. 
He is an enthusiastic amateur woodworker. 

Mr. Smith came to Washington pre- 
pared for his job. He started out as an 
electrical engineer, but later became inter- 
ested in government. As head of the 
Michigan Municipal League, he worked 
out budgets for Michigan cities, wrote new 
charters, pooled their purchasing opera- 
tions. In 1937, Gov. Frank Murphy made 
him director of the State budget. Two years 
later, at Mr. Murphy’s suggestion, the 
President called him to Washington. 

The home budget. But Mr. Smith 
leaves the home budget alone. He hasn’t 
written a personal check in years. He 
leaves all that to Mrs. Smith, because, he 
says: “She does it better.” 
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“WHERE QUALITY IS A TRADITION” 





TO THE 


FIGHTING 
MEN OF 
ANACONDA 





ww 


As one momentous year in American history 
closes and another begins, we pay tribute to 
the men of Anaconda who are doing such a 
valiant job on the fighting fronts and on the 
home fronts. Over eleven thousand of our men 
are in the armed forces and seventy-three have 
= 
made the supreme sacrifice. 


The fighters on the home fronts of Anaconda 
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ANAC rm DA ANDES COPPER MINING COMPANY 
= CHILE COPPER COMPANY 


GREENE CANANEA COPPER COMPANY 

















Let’s back the attack ... buy an extra War Bond. 


*" 


have curned out, in the past year, tonnages of 
copper and zinc that have broken all records. 
Other metals, essential to the winning of the war, 
such as manganese, lead, vanadium and cadmi- 
um are being produced in large quantity. Our 
fabricating plants, too, have set a record in their 
output of copper and copper alloy products for 


use at the fighting fronts. 
44271 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 
INTERNATIONAL SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 
































Have you an 
idea or invention 


in electro-mechanics which 
you think will aid the war ef- 
fort, of which has peace-time 
application ? We'll be glad to 
develop it with you on a mu- 
i tually satisfactory basis. 
We are planning to add 5 
| or 6 products to our post-war 
| line. If you have a product or 
idea which you believe would 
fit in with our activities, write 
Mr. W. E. Ditmars, our Presi- 
dent, in complete detail. We 
will consider any practical 
arrangement. 





stations since 1891 








COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 





Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 
No. 69, quarterly, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferréd Stock, 5% Series 
No. 59, quarterly, $1.25 per iene 
5% Cumulative Preference Stock 
No. 48, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
payable on February 15, 1944, to holders of 
record at close of business January 20, 1944. 

Dare PARKER 


January 6, 1944 Secretary 
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Orders to PT boats going into action . . . commands 
given to troops in the field . . . vital messages flashed 
to planes in combat ... That’s the kind of talk that’s 
winning the war ... Our job is to supply the equipment 
for land, sea and air which makes this rapid communi- 
cation possible. And we’re putting into this job all that 
we've learned and the skill developed in more than 
a half century’s experience in electro-mechanics. 

Radio and Electronics are, therefore, no strangers to 
us. And when Victory is won, we will be ready to adapt 
these and other electro-mechanical devices to the needs 
of your product. Equipped as we are to manufacture 
with rare efficiency, as well as to originate and design, 
you can look to us as an economical and dependable 
source of supply. 


We will be glad to work with you NOW in 
the development of your post-war products. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY: 


Makers of telephone pay 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 


DOES YOUR COPY 
ARRIVE LATE?— 


If so, please be assured that we 
are still printing on the same fast 
prewar schedule. But wartime trans- 
portation is subject to frequent and 
unforeseen delays. Late delivery of 
your United States News means that 
your area has been thus affected. In- 
sofar as possible, however, we shall 
continue to strive to overcome local 
difficulties. 


The United States News 














‘Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address should be 
sent not less than two weeks prior to the 
date change becomes effective. Send the 
address at which copies are now being 
received and the new address at which 
you wish to receive copies. 


The United States News 


2201 M. St.,N. W., Washington 7, D.C. 





POWER MOWERS 


AU Wee thelio World 


MINNEAPOLIS. Minn. 
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HEADS UP FOR VICTORY! 


“The Veas 
and Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Epitor’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Army Discipline—Then and Now 


Sir:—I have noted your article in the 


Dec. 10 issue on “Army Discipline, 1943 
Style,” and deemed it most timely. How- 
ever, I recognize that there is little or no 


variation from the traditional U.S. Army 
customs prevalent for the past 80 years. 
It was my privilege to be a private 
in one of our country’s most famous regi- 
ments in the early ’80s, and I can certify 
to the fact that, aside from the superior 
station of commissioned officers, we greatly 
esteemed them as men of outstanding ac- 
complishments, experience and knowledge. 
I maintain that the commissioned per- 
sonnel of the U.S. Army is the finest on 
earth, and congratulate every member of 
our armed forces that their lives and care 

are entrusted to such sterling men. 
Buffalo, N.Y. FRANK EHRENFRIED, 
Pvt. 18th U.S. Infantry, 1881-1886 


Apologies for Strikes? 


Sir:—I refer to the article in your Jan. 7 


*issue, “A Voice from Overseas.” This item, 
and many others pertaining to strikes, 


stirs in me a feeling that something should 
be done. I would suggest that all the labor 
organizations and_ industrialists having 
part in these strikes be asked to apologize 
to the Government, its Chief Executive and 
soldiers at the front for the embarrassment 
in the war effort. That would revive the 
morale of our soldiers at the front. 

Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio N. E. ReemMsnyoper 


* ~ * 


Lesson on Prejudice 


Sir:—A lesson, much needed by our peo- 
ple, can be seen in the recent article by 
the former Ambassador to Japan, Joseph 
C. Grew (USN, Jan. 7, 1944). 

Impulsive surrender to emotionalism 
and prejudice is a noticeable weakness of 
the American people. No race is of one 
kind only and no nation is made up of 
only one kind of people. There are the 
brilliant and the the kindly 
and generous and the cruel, greedy and 
ruthless. Comparatively, no nation is any 
better or worse than any other, the only 
difference being due to different training, 
environment = economic conditions. 
New Orleans, La. 


Darwin Ketioca Paver 


semimorons; 
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THEY OFFER THEIR ALL! 


CAN WE OFFER TOO MUCH? 


The Timken Roller Bearing Company proposes seniority rights 
to every employee for double the time spent in military service 


WE TALK OF THE SACRIFICES made by 
our men and women in service—but most 
of us merely talk. Few of us take any 
action to show that these sacrifices are 
appreciated as they should be. 


THEY HAVE HAD TO GIVE UP their 
homes—their loved ones—their jobs— 
take two, three, maybe more years of the 
most important period of their lives— 
and offer them as a sacrifice on the na- 
tional altar—that we here safe in Amer- 
ica, can continue the best way of life ever 
discovered on this earth. 


MANY OF THEM will never return—and 
for this there can be no payment—but the 
tears and heartfelt gratitude of a nation 
for whom they gave their all. 


BUT FOR THOSE WHO WILL come back 
—and pray God there will be millions of 
them—we can do something real—to show 
that we are not unmindful of what they 
have done for us. 


THE WAY OF LIFE that they have helped 
to preserve, can make easier their own 
way to a living in free America. 


FOR OUR PART—The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company has a very definite plan 
which it proposes to the bargaining agent 
for its employees. This plan will prove 
to former Timken employees now in 
service, that while others have stayed here 
safely at home, making the highest wages 
they have ever received, our Timken men 
and women in service will not have to 
re-enter our employ at a disadvantage be- 
cause of their absence. 


RATHER, they will have a very distinct and 
very Certain gain—a gain that they have 
offered their lives to merit. 


WE WILL NOT pin any decorations on 
their breasts. We will not give them en- 
scrolled parchments extolling their valor 
and their exploits. 


OUR PROPOSED PLAN WILL GIVE 
THEM instead something much more 
tangible and usable—something that is 
commercially valuable in the work-a- 
day world to which they will return. 


THIS PLAN for our employees in service 
is this: for every year, for every month, 
for every day spent in service—an em- 


ployee of The Timken Roller Bearing 


Company will be granted double such 
time in seniority standing on the em- 
ployment rolls of our Company. 


IS THIS TOO MUCH to give our former 
employees for a sacrifice for which there 
is no way to reckon payment? 


MOST OF THESE men and women now 
get from Uncle Sam—with their lives as 
possible forfeit—the sum of $50 a month. 
On call, and subject to service 24 hours 
a day—this figures out to 7c an hour. 
No overtime—no double time—just plain 
7c an hour. 





SURELY THERE CAN BE NO objection 


from those of us, whose sacrifices by 
comparison have been negligible or non- 
existent—to this humane and reasonable 
treatment of our returning heroes. 


THIS WILL BE SOME SLIGHT compen- 
sation for the fact that they have had to 
forego the high wages paid to fellow 
employees, able to stay on the job and at 
home in the bosom of their families. It 
will be no compensation at all, for the 
hardships, the wounds and the terrors of 
war that they have had to endure. 


TO DEMONSTRATE how this system 
would work: an employee of this Com- 
pany with five years of seniority at the 
time of induction, returns after two years 
in the armed services. He or she will 
have the original five years of seniority, 
plus double the time spent with Uncle 
Sam—or a total of nine years of seniority. 


WE BELIEVE every industrial concern in 
America should give this Timken Roiler 
Bearing Company plgn their best thought 
and attention with a view to rewarding 
their men and women in service in some 
measure. 


THE CONGRESS of the United States, 
should see that such a plan is put into 
effect on a nation-wide basis, giving this 
economic security to those now doing so 
much for all of us. 


THEY OFFER THEIR ALL! Is a little ad- 
ditional seniority too much to give in re- 
turn? Can anyone validly maintain that this 
is preferential treatment thatthese menand 
women have not earned—with their blood 
—with their sweat and with their toil? 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


CANTON, OHIO 





Copyright 1944 by The Timken Roller Bearing Co, 
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Dark-Horse Prospects for GOP .. . Firmer Policy [| 
Toward Argentina? . . . Narrowing 


Mr. Roosevelt, who recently referred 
to himself as “Dr. New Deal” and 
“Dr. Win-the-War,” kicked back rath- 
er sharply in his meeting with iabor 
leaders Philip Murray and William 
Green over a reference to a labor draft 
as a “quack” remedy. The President 
let it be known in no uncertain terms 
that he did not consider himself a 
“quack” doctor. 


x kk 


Justice Owen J. Roberts, of the Su- 
preme Court, and Senator Harold H. 
Burton, of Ohio, are names that keep 
bobbing up as dark-horse prospects 
for the Republican nomination. Both 
have a consistent record of opposition 
to isolationist policies. 


xx 


Members of the farm bloc in Congress 
are questioning the estimate of War 
Food Administrator Marvin Jones 
that use of the food stamp plan for 
18,000,000 low-income persons would 
cost .$3,000,000,000. They point out 
that this would mean a subsidy of 
$667 a year for a family of four—or 
nearly as much as its entire food bill. 


2a 


New York’s Governor Tom Dewey is 
getting ready to break out into the 
open as a candidate for the Republi- 
can nomination. His supporters are 
beginning to think that a coy attitude 
of disinterestedness in the nomination 
might leave their candidate at the post 
when the race really is run. 


e & ® 


Mr. Roosevelt broke precedent in 
seeking advice of heads of the Army 
and Navy, rather than heads of labor 
unions, before proposing a law that 
would limit the right to strike. 


x * * 


The President wrote his message to 
Congress with the object of saying 
nothing to which violent exceptions 
could be taken by his political op- 
ponents without doing some political 


68 


harm to themselves. The White House 
was very pleased by the absence of 
any sharp kickback in Congress. 


2.9 


Cordell Hull again is considering 
whether the present situation calls for 
U.S. to take a much firmer line in 
dealing with Argentina. If U. S.-Brit- 
ain should cut trade relations with the 
Argentine, U.S. people would face a 
sharp cut in meat rations to enable 
Britain to obtain from this market the 
meat she now gets from Argentina. 


eS * & 


Highest officials are convinced that 
Argentina is following a straight anti- 
U.S. policy in Latin America rather 
than a policy dictated or influenced 
by special friendship with Germany. 


x kk 


There is a rather sharp difference of 
official opinion over the real character 
of the new Government in Bolivia. 
One group of officials has contended 
that the Government that took over 
has a real foundation and is not anti- 
U.S. The dominant State Department 
view seems to be, however, that Ar- 
gentina has had a hand in the revolt. 


x kk 


A State Department conference with 
Canadian officials, conducted in se- 
crecy, has considered the postwar at- 
titude of these two governments 
toward cartels and toward tariffs. 
Conferences went far enough to dis- 
close some basic problems in the eco- 
nomic relations of Canada and U.S. 


xk * 


Adolf Berle, as Assistant Secretary of 
State, is playing a lesser part in the 
broad policy-making operations of 
that Department, but remains very 
influential in the official councils that 
are considering postwar aviation poli- 
cy. Mr. Berle’s influence is on the side 
of those who favor wide-open com- 
petition between individual companies 
in the international field. 


Field for UNRRA 


This country is exchanging sizabk 
amounts of its new synthetic rubber§ 
for crude rubber from Ceylon, which 
Great Britain controls. 


xk * 


Bernard Baruch is not being as liberal 
as some businessmen would like in th 
policies that he is shaping up to gov. 
ern in the period when industry wil 
demobilize from war. Mr. Baruch is 
showing that he is zealous to protect 
the Government’s interests while try. 
ing to be fair with the war contractors 


xx xk 


Henry Wallace and some members oj 
the farm bloc are ready to say, “I told 
you so,” on the matter of making syn. 
thetic rubber from an alcohol bas 
The alcohol method, which farm. 
State Congressmen favored, is work- 
ing out better to date than the crud 
oil method of making butadiene, from 
which synthetic rubber is evolved. 


*& x. @ 


Leo Crowley, as Foreign Economi 
Administrator, is putting an end t 
the use by French and others of Lené 
Lease procurement machinery to ‘ 
the buying for private interests. 


= & 2 


Herbert Lehman, as head of UNRRA 
is not yet fully assured that his or 
ganization will have a big postwa 
job of relief to do. Tendency is for tht 
military services to carry on initia 
relief work, with most major nation 
of Europe expected to be able rathe 
quickly to get back on their own feé 
in financing and handling food an 
clothing imports. 


x* *k * 


Wendell Willkie is wondering wh: 
effect the absence of the servicema 
vote will have on his chances in t 
various presidential primaries. The 
is no prospect that action to facilitat 
voting by servicemen will be taken } 
Congress in time to affect the numb4 
voting in these primaries. 
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BLENDED HISKEY 86 proof * 60% neutral spirits distilled from fruit and 








ase! 


Answering your Question... 


“WILL I BE ABLE TO GET SOME 


SCHENLEY IN 1944?” 


oyal PZ Fits Tt€ 


TERE GLAD you asked that 
W question... because the 
answer's mighty cheerful... yes, 
you will! Not only this month, or 


next — but for the duration — if 


enjoyed in moderation. 


Our distilleries are still devoted to 
the production of war alcohol (and 
will be. until the war need is over) 

.. but pre-war reserves are sufhi- 
cient to make it fairly certain that 
you ll find ScuHenLey Royal 
Reserve at vour dealer’s a lot more 
often than you'd think! So — ask 
for SCHENLEY always. And always 


—enjoy it in moderation, 


BACK THE ATTACK - 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 








enough available 


in moderation / 

















The MARINES are landing. 


THEY’VE GOT WHAT IT TAKES 


The Marines have a word for it—“Paramarine.” 
That is what they call these flying, jumping, fight- 
ing men. And the Marines have a word for their 
favorite cigarette, too. Sure, it’s ‘““Camel’’—Camels 
are the favorite in al/ the services! 





yOu BET 
CAMELS ARE 
FIRST WITH ME! 
THEY VE GOT 
WHAT IT TAKES IN 
FLAVOR AND 
MILDNESS 


"Hook on...ready... go!” That's the 
order that sends them into action. And 
when the situation is ‘well in hand,” an 
other pack” comes into action—Camels, 
the favorite with men in the Marines. 


ym | FIRST 
7 4% in the Service 
TRAINING TOWER. 


; ; re ge acai Eo ; ae oy The favorite cigarette with men 
It's 250 feet straight % ay, 
nein! tal ite teen , ¥ SF % ; in the Army, Navy, Marines, and 


the fledgling Parama- 1+ ~, 7 ? : a the Coast Guard is Camel. 
rine learns to take to e (Based on actual sales records.) 
the air...to land on 


his feet, ready to fight. 


check Camels [7 (CAMELS 

" | 7 suit ME 
with your TOA'T. THEY 
sa T. zone” re ae TASTE GRAND 
! <: AND THEY « 


| DONT GET MY p# 
The “T-ZONE” — Taste and | : j THROAT Za P 

Throat—is the proving 

ground for cigarettes. Only 

your taste and throatcan de- 

cide which cigarette tastes 

best to you...and how it 

affects your throat. For your Se : ETHEL BRETT has a war job 
taste and throat are abso- Bead in a U. S. Navy Yard. Like the 
lutely individual to you. ate men in the Navy and Marine 
Based on the experience of > om =\ Corps, her word for steady 
millions of smokers, we be- - - smoking pleasure is “Camel.” 
lieve Camels will suit your ty DOMESTIC “No matter how much I smoke, 
“T-ZONE” to a “T.” TT Camels always taste good —and 
they’re so easy on my throat.” 





